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Atomic Energy and Social Policy 


It is becoming a commonplace to say that we are living in the 
atomic age. To some this means an age in which we live in constant 
danger of the complete extinction of civilisation. To others it means 
that we may soon be able to put a teaspoonful of atomic energy in our 
cars and run for years without refilling. Paralysing fear and un- 
founded hopes are equally to be deplored, but it is nevertheless desirable 
that we should become accustomed to the idea of the atomic age and 
attempt to realise something of what it may imply. The chief concern 
of the International Labour Organisation is with the social implica- 
tions of the industrial use of atomic energy, and the purpose of this 
article, which is necessarily largely speculative, is to consider some 
of the problems that may arise in areas in which the I.L.O. has a 
primary interest. » 


ig was no doubt a coincidence that the first successful attempt to 

split the atom and hence to make nuclear fission a source of 
energy took place at about the time of the outbreak of the Second 
World War. However that may be, the consequence was that the 
first practical applications of this new source of power were in 
the field of battle. The immediate reaction was one of shocked 
amazement at the power of destruction which had thus been put 
into the hands of men, and the recent development of even more 
powerful weapons has strengthened this reaction and has led to 
an anxious search for some means of ensuring that their annihi- 
lating power will never be used. There is a genuine fear in many 
quarters that the “ prentice hand” of man has created a force 
that he may well be unable to control. So far, discussions with 
a view to the suppression of nuclear weapons or to some sort of 
agreement to refrain from using them have made little progress. 
For this reason among others men have been led to suggest that 
it may be well to concentrate on the constructive aspects of this 
new power, on developing its industrial applications for the benefit 


1 At its 38th Session in June 1955 the International Labour Conference 
adopted, by 168 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, a resolution ee 
the need for ensuring that atomic energy is used for peaceful pu an 
drawing attention to the concern of the I.L.O. with the possible social 


implications of this new development. 
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of all mankind, in the hope that this concentration on the tasks 
of peace may bring a degree of progress which will ease inter- 
national tensions and thus decrease the risk of war. 

It is with this in mind that a scientific Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, convened under the auspices of the 
United Nations, will meet in Geneva from 8 to 20 August 1955. 
Invitations have been sent to some 80 countries—the Members of 
the United Nations and Members of all the specialised agencies—as 
well as to the interested specialised agencies themselves. The 
Conference is not intended to take decisions or reach conclusions ; 
it will simply provide a forum for an exchange of views among 
experts on the many scientific problems involved in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The solutions so far 
found to many of these problems may well be superseded or im- 
proved; in other cases solutions are not yet in sight. But so much 
research is going into this question in many countries, and such 
great strides have been made in an amazingly short period, that 
there is every reason to expect that progress will be even more 
rapid than can at present be foreseen. So far, research has been 
done almost entirely by government agencies or under government 
auspices, but in some of the leading countries in this field oppor- 
tunities are now being given for private industry to play an increas- 
ing part, and the stimulus of commercial competition may well 
prove a factor in accelerating progress in these countries, though 
from other points of view it may involve certain dangers, which 
will be referred to later. 

The main purpose of the forthcoming Conference is to provide 
an opportunity for an exchange of information and to promote 
international co-operation in research and in the practical applica- 
tions of atomic energy. This is not to suggest that a certain degree 
of such co-operation does not already exist. When the proposal 
was discussed in the General Assembly of the United Nations, a 
number of instances of collaboration in this field were cited by 
various delegates. The United Kingdom, for example, has been 
assisting some of the Commonwealth countries and countries in 
Western Europe either by sharing knowledge or by supplying or 
processing materials. The Belgian and Canadian government 
spokesmen acknowledged the invaluable assistance received from 
the United States and the United Kingdom ; the Netherlands 
representative referred to the arrangement with Norway, under 
which a reactor was jointly operated in the latter country. A 
Convention setting up a European Organisation for Nuclear 
Research came into force in September 1954, having been ratified 
by Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
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Kingdom. It has also been signed by Italy, Norway and Yugoslavia, 
and these countries are expected to ratify soon. Several countries, 
including the United Kingdom and the United States, have 
expressed their willingness to provide training courses for foreign 
scientists and engineers in reactor research and operation, in medical 
applications and in the special industrial medicine and hygiene 
problems connected with atomic energy. The U.S.S.R. recently 
signed agreements with the People’s Republics of China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Rumania and the Democratic Republic 
of Germany for the provision of technical assistance in the estab- 
lishment of nuclear research centres in these countries and for 
the training of scientists and technicians. Similar agreements 
are contemplated with the People’s Republics of Bulgaria and 


Hungary. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY AS A SOURCE OF POWER 


This is no place for a scientific discussion of what nuclear 
energy is or how it is created. It is necessary, however, for a 
proper understanding of the eventual social implications to have 
some general idea of what is involved.? Most of us learned at 
school that the atom was the smallest particle of matter entering 
into chemical combination, but beyond that we probably knew 
little about it. We now know that atoms, which themselves are 
so minute that it would take millions of them to cover a sixpence, 
have a yet infinitely smaller nucleus, which is built up of particles 
known as neutrons and protons. In ordinary chemical reactions 
between atoms (such as in the burning of coal) the nucleus is not 
affected, and only a moderate amount of energy is produced. 
But the fission (splitting) of the atom, which involves changes 
in the nucleus, releases something like a million times the amount 
of energy produced by a chemical reaction. When one atom is 
split, it is possible to induce a “chain reaction”, whereby the 
neutrons released from this first atom can be used to fission other 
atoms, thus releasing an ever-increasing number of neutrons. 
Both the neutrons and the fragments of the exploded atom fly 
out at an unbelievable speed, creating tremendous heat. If the 
process thus set off is allowed to proceed uncontrolled, the result 
is the explosion of an atomic bomb. The problem therefore was 
to reduce the speed of the neutrons and harness the energy and 


1 Izvestia, 30 Apr. 1955. 

* This brief outline of how nuclear energy is produced is based, among 
other sources, on the United Kingdom ite Paper: A Programme of 
Nuclear Power (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 9389, Feb. 1955). 
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heat they produce. This is done in an atomic pile, now more 
commonly known as a nuclear reactor. In the core of the reactor 
is the fissionable material, which is usually one of the varieties 
(isotopes) of uranium, either mixed with the other isotope (as it 
occurs in nature), or refined and separated. It is also possible 
to use plutonium, an element which does not exist in nature but 
can be produced in a reactor by the nuclear transmutation of 
uranium. Thorium is another natural element that is likely to 
yield a fissionable product. No other elements can be put to a 
practical use in this way, but as our knowledge of nuclear processes 
advances other ways of inducing violent nuclear phenomena 
may be discovered, involving other elements. 

The uranium in the core of the reactor has to be associated 
with a “moderator”, which reduces the high speed of movement 
of the neutrons and helps to prevent them from escaping and being 
wasted. Graphite, water and heavy water are among the substances 
used for this purpose ; there is scope for research into possibilities 
that may lead to a more effective or more economical use of these 
substances. The intense heat generated in the fission process must 
then be carried off by some cooling agent (the nature of which 
may also change in the light of new discoveries), and is used to 
drive a steam turbine which in turn generates electricity in the 
same way as a conventional power plant. The atomic pile must 
be enclosed in a shield (usually of thick concrete or lead) to prevent 
the escape of any particles or radiations, since these are highly 
penetrating and a serious menace to the health and even the life 
of those working in the plant. As a result operations within the 
reactor have to be carried out by remote control and electronic 
handling devices. 

There is no need to discuss the different types of reactor. 
Suffice it to say that experiments with a dozen different basic 
types are being carried on in a number of countries with a view 
to determining which is most efficient and least costly and therefore 
most likely to prove competitive on a large scale with conventional 
fuels. In time it will no doubt be possible to produce a “ breeder ” 
reactor on a commercial scale. This is a type of reactor which 
actually produces more fissile material of a refined kind than it 
consumes—as if one burned coal all winter and found that one 
had more coal in the cellar at the end of the season than when one 
began. In the United States there has been considerable discussion 
of the possibility of developing “ package ” reactors—small plants 
which, in addition to having potential military uses, could be 
carried by air to remote areas that have no available sources of 
energy and assembled there to provide a limited amount of power 
for local needs. There would still appear to be some doubt as to 
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whether in the foreseeable future this will prove economically 
practicable. 

One point that follows from what has been said is that atomic 
energy does not directly produce electric current, though this 
may well become a practical possibility in the future and has 
indeed already been done on a very small experimental scale.* 
When it can be achieved it will mean a marked reduction in cost 
by eliminating intermediate processes. The second important 
point to note—and it follows to some extent from the first—is 
that the use of nuclear energy is not as revolutionary as is some- 
times claimed. The uranium in the reactor is simply a new kind 
of “fuel”, which produces by a new process the heat hitherto 
produced by coal or oil. The remainder of the process of generating 
and distributing electric power remains exactly the same. Why, 
then, it may be asked, is there all this fuss about it ? 


THE NEED FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


If there are any two fields of study in which experts (and still 
more amateurs) can produce the most divergent opinions, they 
must surely be the study of future population trends and the 
study of the potential fuel resources of the earth. Nevertheless, 
these two factors are bound to influence the future of atomic 
energy. It will, therefore, be well to consider the conclusions 
reached in a study of the world’s future fuel requirements and 
resources undertaken for the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by Mr. Palmer C. Putnam, which gives a picture of possible 
developments based on a number of hypotheses.? Mr. Putnam 
puts the population of the world in 1950 at some 2,300 million, 
and he estimates that by a.p. 2000 it may be 3,900 million. 
In order to feed this increased population there must be a continued 
and general development away from subsistence farming to indus- 
trial-urban-farm patterns of life. This will involve an increase in 
the amount of energy used per head of population, which in any 
case has been rising very rapidly in the more highly industrialised 
countries in recent years. The world reserves of conventional fuels 
(coal, oil-gas and oil shale) that can be worked at not more than 
twice the present cost by present methods are estimated by 
Mr. Putnam to be capable of producing less than a third of the 


1In a small electric battery, recently demonstrated by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America (UNESCO Courier, No. 12, 1954). 

2 Palmer C. Putnam : Energy in the Future (New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc.), 1953. It should be made clear that widely different estimates 
have been reached by other experts, and it seems probable that all of them 
must be subject to serious reservations. 
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total demand for energy by a.p. 2050. All other sources of energy 
on the same basis (solar heat, wood, farm waste, water power and 
wind power) are unlikely between them to meet more than from 
7 to 15 per cent. of the hypothetical demand by the same date. 
Even by 1975 it is probable that the conventional sources of 
energy will be unequal to the demand, and the world’s resources 
will be dwindling by the end of the century, quite apart from the 
fact that difficulties of extraction and shortage of labour have 
already put up the price of coal in several countries and may 
continue to do so. Mr. Putnam therefore concludes (with all due 
reservations as to the plausibility of his hypotheses) that it is 
high time we had some other low-cost source of energy to meet 
the steadily increasing demand for electric power. One cannot 
say that if atomic energy had not existed we should have had to 
invent it, but it certainly seems that the discovery of how to 
exploit it is most timely for some countries, and possibly for the 
world in general. 


Economic CONSEQUENCES 


Before attempting to go into details it may be well to begin 
by asking when and where nuclear energy is likely to be widely 
used for industrial ends. The answer to the first question depends 
on the progress of research, the possibility of reducing the cost to 
a competitive level—which in turn depends on the results of 
research—and, of course, on the availability of capital and of 
scientific and engineering staff. It is significant that estimates of 
the time that must elapse before atomic energy could be competitive 
have shrunk greatly in the past five years. In 1950 it was being 
argued that atomic energy was of doubtful value where coal or 
water power was abundant, that other sources of power would last 
for centuries, so that atomic power was of interest only as a long- 
term proposition, that the capital cost would be prohibitive, and 
so on. It is still admitted that the capital investment is considerably 
higher than for a conventional power plant, but this is offset to some 
extent by cheaper fuel and possibly by lower operating costs, and 
further research is almost certain to bring down even the capital 
costs. In the United States the Atomic Energy Commission estim- 
ates that by 1965 a small number of full-scale privately owned and 
operated power reactors will probably be working, and that it may 
be possible by 1965-70 to bring the cost of electricity from such 
sources down to 4-7 mills per kilowatt-hour, which would be a 
competitive figure. In the United Kingdom the Government plans 


1 United States Atomic Energy Commission: Major Activities in the 
Atomic Energy Programs, January-July 1954 (Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Prin 


ting Office, 1954), pp. 121-122. 
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to have two nuclear power stations in operation about 1960-61, 
with a further ten coming into operation between then and 1965. 
The cost of electricity from the first commercial nuclear stations 
is estimated at 0.6 pence per unit, which is exactly the same as 
for new coal-fired power stations. In the U.S.S.R., where the cost 
factor may be less decisive, a power plant based on nuclear energy 
has actually been supplying current to industry and agriculture 
in one region since July 1954.2 Plans for the early industrial 
application of atomic energy are in existence in several European 
countries and are rapidly being evolved in other parts of the world. 

If from what has just been said it would seem that the United 
Kingdom is catching up with the United States in the industrial 
use of nuclear energy, this suggests part of the reply to the question : 
where will such energy be widely used ? As has already been said, 
it will in time be needed everywhere to supplement and eventually 
replace fossil fuels. But the urgency will be greater in certain 
countries or areas than in others. The United States still has ample 
resources of other fuels, and its coal-mining industry is working 
well below capacity ; its development of industrial nuclear energy, 
therefore, is presumably due in part to a desire to keep in the van 
of progress and in part to an interest in exporting reactor com- 
ponents to other countries. The same probably holds good of the 
U.S.S.R., which also has large resources of other fuels. The United 
Kingdom, however, is already suffering from a shortage of coal and 
is obliged to import considerable quantities, so that it is more 
urgent for it to develop a new source of power. This is not to say 
that the United Kingdom is blind to the possibilities of finding a 
lucrative new export trade in atomic energy plant ; specific refer- 
ence is made to this in the White Paper already quoted. 

Several other Western European countries are in much the 
same situation as the United Kingdom as regards coal resources. 
Even Switzerland, which, although it has no coal, has ample water 
power and derives practically all its electric power from hydro- 
electric plant, cannot long remain indifferent to the possibilities of 
atomic energy. Already some 50 per cent. of the economically 
usable water power of the country is said to be utilised, and it 
has been calculated that in 20 years from now the whole of these 
resources will be needed to meet the steadily increasing demand, 
after which other sources of energy will have to be tapped.* Con- 


1A Programme of Nuclear Power, op. cit. This depends on certain 
assumptions regarding the value and utilisation of the plutonium produced 
in the fission process. 

* Izvestia, 15 Jan. 1955. 

8 Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Elektrizitatswirtschaft, Sep. 1954, p. 319. 
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sequently Swiss industry is already seriously studying the subject, 
and courses on atomic problems for physicists and engineers have 
been organised at the Ziirich Polytechnic. 

Other areas in which atomic energy is likely to be in great 
demand for industrial purposes are those in which nature has not 
supplied resources of conventional fuels or water power and to 
which the transport of fuel is prohibitive in cost or to which no 
adequate transport routes exist. It may also prove useful in areas 
that are at present desert but where electrical energy could be 
used to pump water from wells or possibly to obtain fresh water 
from sea water. This means that it may be possible to bring these 
desert areas into cultivation. In other cases it may prove desirable 
to locate industries close to the source of raw materials (e.g. mineral 
deposits) instead of having them, as at present, located where fuel 
is cheap and transporting the raw materials long distances by rail 
or water, but other factors will clearly also have a bearing on 
determining the best location for any given plant. Attention 
should, however, be drawn to certain serious limiting factors in 
the rapid introduction of industrial atomic power in less developed 
areas of the world. The initial capital cost will prove a great dif- 
ficulty in many cases, and even if that can be overcome by the 
help of loans, there will still remain the problem of skilled manpower. 
The construction and operation of nuclear power plants call for a 
large supply of very highly skilled physicists, chemists, engineers 
and technicians of all kinds. Despite efforts to develop training 
programmes for these groups, even the more advanced countries 
are suffering from a shortage, and the situation is likely to be more 
acute in less developed areas. 

It was pointed out earlier that the use of nuclear power would 
not at once produce any revolutionary economic changes. This is 
partly because in the immediate future the cost of electric energy 
from this source is likely to be rather higher than or only just 
competitive with power from other sources, and partly because in 
many industries the cost of power is a comparatively small item 
in total manufacturing costs. In the long run, however, there is 
little doubt that new inventions will substantially reduce costs, as 
has usually been the case with any new processes. Again, it has 
been shown that the use of nuclear energy does not appear likely 
to ring the death-knell of the coal and oil industries, since all 
available sources of fuel will probably still be needed for many 
years to meet the requirements of a power-hungry world or for 
other purposes for which atomic energy is not an appropriate 
substitute. Indeed the President of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) has suggested that the industrialisation of new 
regions of the world as a result of the availability of low-cost power 
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is likely to bring an expanding demand for oil.1 Similarly Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, in introducing the United Kingdom Government’s 
nuclear energy programme in Parliament, stated that coal mining 
“ will remain the great fuel industry upon which, during our lives 
and our children’s lives, our industry will depend ”.* Looking far 
ahead, however, one can foresee the eventual demise of these 
industries, in part because of the drying-up of economically work- 
able deposits but in part also because of the prospective competition 
of cheaper power from nuclear resources. This in turn would 
seriously affect those forms of transport at present engaged in 
carrying coal. As regards heat value, 1 pound of nuclearly 
refined uranium or plutonium is equal to about 3 million lb. 
of coal, so that the transport of “ fuel ” for nuciear reactors will be 
very slight. Two tons of uranium, it is said, would meet the present 
demand for electric power for the whole of Switzerland for a year.® 
When eventually such refined fuel becomes available in quantity 
from breeder reactors, the amount of transport required will be 
negligible. 

Transport will be affected in other ways. If electricity from 
nuclear energy becomes decisively cheaper, there will be a strong 
incentive to increase the electrification of railways, even if atomic 
locomotives—a design for which has already been worked out— 
do not prove a practicable substitute for diesel locomotives. 
(Incidentally, increased electrification, together with the gradual 
disappearance of coal-fuelled power stations, would do much to 
reduce the smoke and smog nuisance, which is such a bane to our 
large cities.) Other forms of transport are also likely to suffer 
changes. The fact that the first atomic submarine has already 
undergone sea trials may be attributed to the fact that cost is not 
an essential consideration in the development of military or naval 
power. But experts agree that the use of reactors to power merchant 
ships can already be considered as almost a certainty at some not 
too distant date. The weight of the thick shielding material round 
the reactor will be offset by the absence of coal or oil fuel, and 
considerable additional space will be available for cargo or pas- 
sengers. Whether or when nuclear power will be applied to aircraft 
is still somewhat doubtful, owing to the weight of the shield and 
the dangers of radiation in the event of an accident. But if it does 
come it will, as in the case of ships, enable craft to cruise for long 
periods without refuelling. 


1 Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), 9 Dec. 1954. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 Feb. 1955, cols. 190-191. 


de l’ Association Suisse des Electriciens (Ziirich), 11 Dec. 1954, 
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It would be difficult for anyone but an H. G. Wells } to foresee 
all the possible economic developments as a result of the use of 
atomic energy. Who could have foreseen at the turn of the century 
the effects that the invention of the internal combustion engine 
would eventually have on the steel, rubber, glass, textile and oil 
refining industries through the needs of the automobile industry ? 
Nevertheless, some indications of future developments can already 
be suggested. Obviously there has been a sudden boom in the 
prospection for and mining of uranium. Again, there is intensive 
research into the possibility of new metals or other substances 
that will at the same time bear the tremendous temperatures of 
nuclear reactors, resist corrosion and not absorb, and therefore 
waste, neutrons. The construction of reactors and the manufacture 
of all the components is already leading to great expansion in the 
branches of industry concerned. A recent list showed that well 
over a thousand companies in the United States are already 
engaged in the manufacture of various types of equipment, com- 
ponents and materials for use in the nuclear energy field.? This 
includes engineering, chemicals, electronics and many other 
important branches. 

When we come to the secondary effects on industry we are 
on more speculative ground. We are still in the early stages of 
studying the possible use of the by-products of nuclear energy. 
The principal by-products are known as radio-isotopes, which are 
already available commercially on a large scale. In the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United States and several other countries 
a great deal of research is being conducted into the medical uses 
of these isotopes, which have already been successfully used for 
the diagnosis and treatment of many types of disease. Promising 
results have been obtained in the treatment of tumours, and hopes 
are held out that radio-isotopes may help towards eliminating 
cancer. They are also extensively used in the study of animal and 
plant biology, where they are serving to throw light on hitherto 
obscure aspects of the processes of metabolism and photo-synthesis. 
In industry the use of radio-isotopes for a variety of purposes is 
already widespread in a number of countries, and they are rapidly 
replacing older, less efficient and more costly methods. With their 
help, flaws in metals and machinery can be detected much more 
cheaply than by existing methods using X-rays; they can be used 
also to test the rate of wear of a bearing and to indicate when it 


1 Who, in 1913, wrote: “ It was in 1953 when the first atomic energy 
induced radio-activity into the sphere of industrial machinery, and its first 
general use was to replace the steam engine in electrical generating stations”. 
(The World Set Free.) 


2 Nucleonics (New York), Nov. 1954. 
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is wearing out. A constant check can be kept on the exact thick- 
ness of any material produced in sheets between rollers—steel, 
tin, paper, rubber, plastics—and an electronic device can auto- 
matically adjust the rollers and rectify any fault. They are used 
for checking the filling to capacity of cans or for detecting different 
grades of oil in a pipeline. Experiments are being carried out on 
their use for rapidly developing better crop strains and for replacing 
high temperature sterilisation of foods, and in both fields success- 
ful results are foreseen. 

Reference has been made to the growth of the various industries 
stimulated by the increasing popularity of the motor-car, and 
it has been shown above that the construction and equipment of 
atomic reactors is already leading to expansion in a variety of 
industries. Great new possibilities are opening up for the chemical 
industry ; it has already proved possible to produce new plastics 
that are much more resistant to heat than the former ones, and this 
will no doubt greatly extend their possible uses. In the case of 
one plastic material (polyethylene), irradiation can increase the 
hardness, tensile strength and density of the product. Experi- 
ments are also being carried out with a view to greatly extending 
the life of rubber tyres. It is still too early to foresee what further 
developments can be expected, but most technological advances 
lead in time to the growth of new industries, either to supply 
components or to utilise by-products. Little is so far known as 
to the uses that may eventually be found for the by-products of 
nuclear reactors, but in the light of past experience it may be 
confidently expected that they will provide a basis for new processes 
and new products that will still further raise our standard of living. 
The President of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company doubtless 
had atomic energy as well as other technological advances in mind 
when he claimed that in another 25 years half the working force 
in the United States would be making and selling products un- 
known to us today.? 


SocIAL IMPLICATIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Just as the economic consequences of the industrial use of 
atomic energy are still to a considerable extent a matter for specu- 
lation, so also are the social implications. But it is already possible 
to foresee some of the social problems that may arise and may be 
of concern to the I.L.O. 


a United States Atomic Energy Commission : a Actiwities in the 
Atomic Energy Programs, July-December 1954 (Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 37. 

* U.S. Chamber of Commerce : Washington Report, 26 Feb. 1954. 
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Safety and Health 


The widespread use of nuclear energy is likely to have impor- 
tant repercussions as regards the health and safety of workers. 
If it is true that in the long run, for a combination of reasons, coal 
mining will decline (though coal will doubtless still remain a source 
of essential materials for the chemical and metallurgical industries), 
and if the use of reactors to power ships will eventually eliminate 
the work of trimmers and stokers, these developments will not be 
without their compensations. Coal mining has always been an 
extremely dirty and dangerous occupation, for which many coun- 
tries find it increasingly difficult to recruit labour. The task of 
trimmers and stokers (who have already disappeared to some 
extent as oil-fired vessels displaced coal-fired ships) is also dirty 
and so arduous that one of the earliest international labour Conven- 
tions fixed a minimum age for such employment. But nuclear 
energy will bring with it other health hazards. The development of 
uranium mining, for instance, will call for measures to protect an 
increasing number of workers against the age-old menace of dust 
inhalation and against the ingestion of radon. Protection against 
dust is a field in which the Organisation has long been active and is 
still steadily developing its activities. A meeting of experts on the 
prevention of dust in mining, tunnelling and quarrying is scheduled 
for November of this year and will, it is hoped, mark further 
progress in this important task. 

Then there is the question of safety and health in atomic plants. 
It is widely believed that the atomic energy industry is safer than 
other comparable branches. Indeed, an official publication in the 
United Kingdom has described work in a reactor plant as “ one 
of the safest of industrial employments ”.1 In the United States 
the injury rate is about half that in most comparable industries. 
During the period 1942-50, there were only two fatal accidents due 
to radiation and 13 cases of over-exposure in the atomic research 
centres and energy plants of that country. In 1954 (first 11 months) 
there were 2.42 injuries per million man-hours in the whole of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s programme, and none of them was 
due to radiation. The fatal accident rate was 13 per 100,000 em- 
ployees, as compared with an all-industry average (for 1953) of 26.? 
This is an example of the well-known fact that in particularly 
dangerous industries (explosives, toxic substances, etc.) the risks 
are so grave and generally known that very strict precautions are 
enforced and readily accepted by the workers, with the result that 


1 Britain’s Atomic Factories (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954), p. 67. 
2 Major Activities in the Atomic Energy Programs, July-December 1954, 
op. cit., p. 64. 
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accident rates remain appreciably lower than in jobs where the 
risks are less obvious. It may be added that so far practically all 
the work done in this field has been under the auspices or supervi- 
sion of governmental bodies, and all the necessary safety measures 
have been taken from the outset. The fact that the field was so 
new and the risks to some extent unknown has probably also led 
to a very high margin of safety being imposed. But the situation 
may well change as plants are established in areas with little 
industrial experience or undeveloped inspection services. It is 
possible also that competition to reduce the cost of power from 
nuclear energy may tend to reduce the margin of safety hitherto 
observed, and due precautions must be taken to prevent this from 
occurring. 

Moreover, it must be remembered, as Sir Francis Simon has 
pointed out 1, that no one has yet seen a nuclear power reactor 
running under realistic industrial conditions, for reactors are 
still at “about the same stage as aeroplanes when Blériot first 
crossed the English Channel”. This has led an American expert 
to say— 

Reactors are not only expensive machines but also potentially very 
hazardous—substantially more so, in fact, than any industrial operations 
with which we are currently familiar. . . . In the absence of realistic informa- 
tion based upon experience, those concerned with the design and responsible 
for the operation of nuclear power plants must make the most pessimistic 
assumptions with regard to potential accidents and their consequences. 


The same expert quotes Dr. Edward Teller, member of the 
United States Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, as 
saying— 

With all the inherent safeguards that can be put into a reactor, there is 
still no foolproof system that couldn’t be made to work wrongly by a great 
enough fool. The real danger occurs when a false sense of security causes a 
let-down of caution. 


The safety and health measures required in atomic plants are 
in general those called for in ordinary factories. The one unusual 
hazard is radiation, which is particularly dangerous because it 
cannot be detected by any of the human senses, because it may 
cause injuries that do not become apparent until several years 
have elapsed and because the human organism has not developed 
an instinctive protection against ionising radiations, as it has to a 
certain extent against heat and ultra-violet radiation. Radiation 
can produce very serious and even fatal injuries, and there will 


1 Lloyds Bank Review, No. 36, Apr. 1955. 


* Dr. George L. WeEtL, addressing a meeting under the auspices of the 
Atomic Industry Forum, Inc. See The New Atomic Energy Law—What 
It Means to Industry (New York, Atomic Industry Forum, Inc., 1954), p. 155. 
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still be a need for periodical revision, in the light of experience, of 
the international maximum permissible standards of exposure to 
radiation without risk to the health of the persons affected. The 
subject is not a new one: it has been known for a considerable time 
that radiologists and others handling X-ray apparatus, as well as 
workers using materials containing radio-active substances, re- 
quire special protection. There is evidence to show, for instance, 
that radiologists and dentists have a lower expectation of life than 
the average, and it has been suggested that this may be due to 
prolonged exposure to low-level radiation. The Office has been 
dealing with the protection of workers against radiation since before 
the war. In February 1949 a Committee of Experts on Dangerous 
Radiations met in Geneva and discussed the risks involved and the 
precautions to be taken. Its conclusions form Chapter XI (Dan- 
gerous Radiations) of the Model Code of Safety Regulations for 
Industrial Establishments, for the Guidance of Governments and 
zndustry.1_ The Office is currently following the question. 

But the risk of exposure to radiation is not limited to workers 
in atomic plants. It is probably more serious for those engaged in 
any way in handling the by-products of such plants, whether in 
the course of the transport of radio-isotopes by land, air or water- 
ways or their utilisation in various production processes. The 
approved international maximum standards of exposure will have 
to be strictly enforced by the inspection services in the various 
countries. The use of radio-isotopes in industry is spreading very 
rapidly in the more highly industrialised countries, where the need 
is already being felt for some special training for factory inspectors 
in the risks involved and the protective measures to be enforced. 
The situation will tend to be more critical when radio-isotopes are 
used in the less developed countries, where neither the inspectorate 
nor the workers may be fully alive to the dangers involved. 

The risk of exposure to radiation exists also in the chemical 
plants in which uranium metal is extracted from the ore, but an 
even more serious risk in this process is that of the ingestion of 
uranium or radium dust. Extreme cleanliness is the main point 
to be stressed, and this is important not only for the workers’ 
health but also for ensuring the purity of the product. Elaborate 
ventilating systems are required, and special protective clothing 
must be worn. Regular cleaning of the workplace and frequent 
checking of dust samples from the plant are necessary, as well as 
periodical medical examination of the workers. 

There is, of course, the wider public health problem of the 
protection of the population in the immediate neighbourhood of 


1 Published by the International Labour Office in 1949. 
2 Britain's Atomic Factories, op. cit., p. 19. 
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atomic plants (for whom the risk of exposure seems to be extremely 
slight if proper precautions are taken in the construction and 
operation of reactors) and protection against the contamination 
of the air, land, sea or sources of food supplies by the waste from 
atomic plants, the safe disposal of which—once reactors are operat- 
ing on a large scale—will be a difficult matter for which satisfactory 
solutions are still being sought. This aspect of the question is being 
currently studied by the World Health Organisation and will be 
discussed—as will the protection of the workers concerned—at the 
forthcoming international Conference. 

While the atomic energy industry has so far proved relatively 
safe, there are clearly potential risks, and these may be greater 
when reactors are set up in countries with less developed legislation 
or inspection services and with workers who have not been trained 
to be safety conscious. It is therefore important that workers in 
such plants should be adequately protected by insurance or work- 
men’s compensation provisions. The Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised) adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1934 includes among the diseases 
to be considered as of occupational origin “ pathological manifesta- 
tions due to radium and other radio-active substances ”. A panel 
of experts from the Correspondence Committee on Occupational 
Safety and Health, meeting in Geneva in November and De- 
cember 1954, recommended as one of the items to be included in an 
international list of notifiable occupational diseases those caused 
by “ionising radiations, such as X-rays, and radiations from 
radium or other natural or artificial radio-active substances”. 


Manpower Problems 


If it is true, as is widely believed, that the use of nuclear energy 
as a source of electrical power will lead to the location of certain 
industries close to raw material supplies rather than in places where 
cheap power is available, and if in addition it stimulates the 
growth of industry in remote areas and in underdeveloped countries, 
it will create new manpower problems or at least accentuate 
existing ones. Any substantial change in the location of industry 
or any sudden development of industry in a hitherto agricultural or 
possibly desert area is bound to involve a movement of workers to 
the new area, with all the attendant problems of adaptation to 
new conditions, provision of housing, educational, medical and 
other community facilities, etc. Considerable problems of training 
or retraining may also arise. Many of these difficulties have already 
arisen in the case of existing atomic plants, which are frequently 
located in remote areas either for reasons of military security or for 
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safety reasons. In the United States, for example, several new 
towns (built for military purposes during the war) had to be taken 
over by the Atomic Energy Commission to house the scientists and 
workers engaged in the production of atomic weapons or in research 
establishments. At the outset, for security reasons, these towns 
were owned and managed by the Commission, but since 1953 steps 
have been taken to let them become self-governing, privately 
owned communities. Mr. Gordon Dean, former Chairman of the 
Commission, has described the housing problem as one of the 
serious “ headaches” of the programme. The same problem is 
now posed in the far north of Scotland, where the construction of an 
experimental breeder reactor is expected to bring in some 300 staff 
with 450 to 500 children, for whom 200 houses and a new secondary 
school would be required. The problem will arise on a much larger 
scale as the commercial development of nuclear energy spreads, 
and in view of the difficulties that already exist in most countries 
in meeting the needs for housing for workers and for the population 
in general it will be necessary for governments and all others 
concerned to make advance plans for handling this matter. 

But mobility of labour is not the only question, important as 
this is from the point of view of potential hardship to individuals. 
The growth of industries to meet the needs of nuclear power plants 
as regards construction, equipment and materials will raise an 
acute manpower distribution problem, especially in countries 
where there is already comparatively full employment. We may 
take as an example the programme of the United Kingdom, which 
was officially announced in the White Paper already quoted. Over 
a period of ten years, it is estimated that some £300 million will be 
spent on the construction and installation of 12 nuclear power 
stations. That in itself is likely to raise difficult problems of distri- 
bution of capital and labour over competing industries, and this is 
only the first step in a programme that is likely to develop on a 
much larger scale in the future. 

Another question that is already causing concern is the availa- 
bility of the types of skill required for atomic plants. In the first 
place there will be a great demand for scientists and engineers of 
various kinds, and training courses for these categories have already 
been organised in Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other countries. According to 
Sir Francis Simon, the “ weakest link” in the United Kingdom 
programme is the supply of scientific and technological manpower. 
He believes that in the U.S.S.R. the authorities have been much 
quicker to realise the need for such workers. They have, he 


1 The Times (London), 15 May 1954. 
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states, built up a balanced community of scientists and techno- 
logists ; the supply of these is now more than double that of the 
United States, and their quality does not seem to be inferior to that 
in the West.! Moreover, countries that hope to develop an export 
trade in reactors and their components must also be prepared to 
send out competent technicians to help in their erection and 
operation until such time as the importing countries have trained 
their own scientific and technical staffs. There is thus a dual 
incentive for many countries to concentrate on speeding up their 
training activities in the scientific and technological fields. 

In September 1954 the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and its contractors employed 14,269 scientists (chemists, 
physicists, biologists, etc.) and engineers (mechanical, electrical 
and chemical) and 75,537 operating employees. The corresponding 
figures six months earlier were 13,612 scientists and engineers and 
72,316 operating employees. The Canadian research centre at 
Chalk River in 1953 had some 1,300 workers, of whom one-third 
were scientists, and the situation was roughly similar under the 
French programme.* The future demand for scientists and en- 
gineers in this field is likely to grow very considerably. If we are 
justified in assuming that the utilisation of the by-products of 
nuclear energy is likely to promote the growth of industries manu- 
facturing new products, this will to some extent also call for the 
training of new skills. It is probable, then, that extensive new 
employment opportunities will open up, but in many of them the 
skills required will be to some extent new, and it cannot be expected 
that these openings will be able to absorb more than a proportion 
of the workers from the occupations doomed to die out—at least 
not without considerable retraining. It has already been suggested 
that in many cases the decline of existing industries or occupations 
will probably be a gradual process, and it may therefore be hoped 
that there will be no sudden, large-scale unemployment problem. 
In some cases a careful policy of not replacing older workers as they 
retire may well do much to meet the situation; in other cases 
retraining and assistance in finding fresh employment will be 
required. As in all technological advance, some hardship to indivi- 
duals is inevitable, and it is therefore essential that we should look 
ahead and take all necessary steps to reduce that hardship to a 
minimum by careful planning. 

The use of atomic energy is, of course, only one of the many 
forms of technological change that are taking place all the time. 

1 Lloyds Bank Review, op. cit. 

Activities in the Atomic Energy Programs, July-December 1954, 
p- cit. 
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It will not immediately revolutionise industry, though in the long 
run it may mean low-cost power that will greatly change industrial 
possibilities, reduce costs and lead to higher levels of living. Again, 
its by-products may open up all sorts of new avenues of industrial 
progress. Such technological advances always raise certain prob- 
lems of general social policy, including those of the adjustment of 
the individual worker to new techniques and the distribution 
of the product of industry. Good labour-management relations 
can do much towards solving both these problems. The workers 
will naturally claim—in the form of increased earnings, shorter 
hours, greater leisure and improved working and living conditions 
in general—a reasonable share of the benefits resulting from the 
technological advances we have been considering. What is impor- 
tant is that such claims should be fairly dealt with through regular 
procedures, accepted by all concerned. 

There are other aspects of labour-management relations to be 
considered. It may well be that certain processes used in atomic 
plants will continue to be used in the military atomic energy pro- 
gramme, with the result that some security check may be required 
before workers are recruited. This is a delicate matter that calls 
for close co-operation between the parties concerned. In the United 
States, when the programme was primarily a military one (although 
much of the research work was also paving the way for the industrial 
use of nuclear energy), an Atomic Energy Labor Relations Panel 
was set up, and as a result of its work the programme was “ remark- 
ably free of work stoppages ”1, although there have been a number 
of jurisdictional disputes between unions. Recently the Secretary 
of Labor set up a study committee to advise him on labour-manage- 
ment problems in atomic installations.2 In the United Kingdom 
the Atomic Energy Authority Act of 1954 provides that the 
Authority shall conclude agreements with “any organisation 
appearing to them to be appropriate ” for “ the establishment and 
maintenance of machinery for the settlement by negotiation of 
terms and conditions of employment of persons employed by the 
Authority . . . and the promotion and encouragement of measures 
affecting the safety, health and welfare ” of these persons. The 
same machinery is to be used for discussing other matters of mutual 
interest, such as efficiency, “ in so far as considerations of national 
security permit”. In view of the fact that many reactor plants are 
likely to be situated in remote regions, it seems probable that 
questions of welfare will require special attention, and these also 
will call for harmonious labour-management relations. 


2 New York Times (International Edition), 14 Apr. 1955. 


1 Gordon DEan, op. cit., p. 95. 
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The trade unions are fully alive to the problems that will arise. 
They have been discussed by the Trades Union Congress in the 
United Kingdom and by the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations in the United States. The 
Electrical Power Engineers’ Association in the United Kingdom 
appointed in February 1955 a small subcommittee to “ explore 
fully the present and future position of technical staff employed or 
likely to be employed in atomic power-stations ”.1 The A.F. of L., 
at its Convention in 1954, authorised the appointment of a 
permanent committee to follow developments in the atomic energy 
field, to anticipate the nation’s needs for skilled manpower in this 
field, to make recommendations for training, and to co-operate 
with the Government and with industry in these matters.? Such 
co-operation will be comparatively easy to develop in the more 
advanced countries, but the situation may be different if atomic 
energy industries are established in economically less developed 
countries before there are strong and well-organised unions capable 
of negotiating to protect the interests of the workers in this new 
industry. This problem of trade union development is general in 
the less developed countries, and it is already being tackled by 
the international trade union bodies, which are organising courses 
for helping these countries to train trade union leaders and to 
promote workers’ education in all its aspects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To round off this very tentative outline of some of the possible 
consequences of the widespread industrial use of atomic energy, 
it would be difficult to do better than to quote the conclusions of 
Mr. Gordon Dean, who has made a careful study of the question. 
After indicating the prospects for the next five or ten years Mr. 
Dean writes— 


These, however, are only the things that we know about and can predict 
with some degree of certainty on the basis of the knowledge we already 
have. I believe, and I feel that nearly everyone connected with the atomic 
energy programme believes, that there is more in the atom than this. But 
even if there is not, it is still possible for us to visualise an era in which new 
opportunities for employment and investment will be created, new regions 
of the earth opened up and developed, new products produced and marketed, 
and new life-saving techniques introduced into the world of medicine. The 
atomic age can be a hopeful, prosperous, and happy age. Or, as has been 
said many times in the past, it can be the age in which man finally succeeds 
in destroying himself. . . .* 


Electrical Power Engineer (London), Vol. 37, No. 3, Mar. 1955, p. 153. 
2 A.F.L. News Reporter, 1 Oct. 1954. 
* Gordon DEAN, op. cit., p. 277. 
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The I.L.O. hopes to play its part in ensuring that the atomic 
age is hopeful, prosperous and happy. In the light of its experience 
and through its existing procedures it should be able to make a 
useful contribution in several directions. The most obvious is 
probably that of the safety and health of the workers. By inter- 
preting and disseminating internationally the results of national 
experience on radiation hazards and the means of overcoming 
them, the I.L.O. can render a valuable service to countries entering 
this new field that have little background of experience of their 
own to guide them. Under the Technical Assistance Programme 
the I.L.O. will be able to provide facilities for an exchange of ex- 
perience in seminars or for study courses under fellowship awards 
whereby labour inspectors can learn the risks and the remedies. 
It may also play a valuable part through the periodical revision 
of the international standards of protection against radiation, 
which would serve as a guide to countries in establishing their 
national regulations. 

It will also be the task of the I.L.O. to encourage governments, 
in close consultation with employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
to plan ahead to meet the manpower problems that will arise and 
to take the necessary measures to prevent or alleviate hardship 
resulting from technological unemployment or large-scale move- 
ments of workers due to changes in the location of industry. It can 
advise on the problem of training or retraining workers for the new 
skills needed as a consequence of technological advances and spread 
information on successful methods of training workers in the 
technical and safety aspects of the use of radio-isotopes in industry. 
It will also seek to help in the development of better labour- 
management relations, which can play an important part in solving 
the many problems arising from technological progress and changing 
patterns in industry. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which the I.L.O. can hope 
to make its contribution towards ensuring that the benefits resulting 
from the growing use of atomic energy in industry are shared by 
all. Its efforts will be co-ordinated with those of the other agencies 
constituting the United Nations family in accordance with their 
fundamental purpose of promoting by all possible means the peace 
and prosperity of mankind. 


The Contribution of Life Insurance to 
Social Security in the United States 


by 
Chester C. NASH 


The protection provided through private insurance, as distinguished 
from governmental social security programmes, against threats to 
the security of income of the family—such as disability, death and old 
age—is greater in the United States than in most countries. The 
present article reviews the substantial growth in private insurance 
protection in that country during the last 25 years, describes various 
forms of insurance recently developed and discusses how these changes 
have served to increase the financial security of the population. Possible 
future developments are also discussed. It is believed that the informa- 
tion presented will represent a useful addition to studies published by 
the Office on governmental social security measures in the United States. 

The author is the Director of Life Insurance Information of the 
Institute of Life Insurance in New York City and has been engaged 
for a number of years in editorial and public relations work in the 


private insurance field. 


THE EXTENSION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE of the greatest changes that has taken place in the social 
and economic structure of the United States during the past 
generation is the tremendous advance in the family financial 
security of the nation’s workers—in the social security of the country. 
In the span of 25 years the worker’s security outlook has grown 

to proportions that would have been regarded as unbelievable in 
1929, which was considered at the time to be a year of prosperity. 
The 1929 worker in the United States faced a relatively high rate 
of unemployment 2, with no financial protection against loss of 
income when he became unemployed; he had little protection 
against financial loss from non-occupational sickness or accident, 


1 For example, Systems of Social Security : United States (Geneva, 1954). 

2? The 1930-40 employment series of the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed 3,636,000 unemployed in a work force of 48,695,000 at the 
beginning of 1930. Thus, every fourteenth worker was unemployed. By 
1933 every fourth worker was unemployed. 
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especially of his family ; there were relatively few pension or retire- 
ment plans for workers ; and the life insurance owned throughout 
the country averaged only $2,700 per family. 

At the beginning of 1955 unemployment in the United States! 
was relatively low, and a large proportion of the unemployed were 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits ; the great bulk of 
the work force had some form of sickness and accident insurance, 
especially against hospitalisation and surgical expenses, which often 
covered the entire family; a large part of the work force was 
covered by pension plans and was also eligible for benefits under 
the old-age and survivorship programme of the Social Security 
Act ; life insurance averaged $6,400 per family, with a growing 
proportion of families owning life insurance for such specific pur- 
poses as paying off the mortgage on the home, terminating instal- 
ment loans or providing funds for education. 

Some measure of what this transition has already meant to 
the worker families of the country may be seen in table I, which 


TABLE I. DEATH, DISABILITY, UNEMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 
PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES FAMILIES FROM ALL SOURCES, 1929 
AND 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Source of benefit 


Life insurance companies : 

Life policy proceeds and benefits . . 1,450 

Accident and health proceeds and benefits 50 
Other accident and health insurance. . 75 
Fraternal, savings bank and assessment 

insurance 165 
Private pensions — 
Workmen’s compensation 250 
Liability insurance claims 170 
Social security : 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits -- 

Unemployment benefits — 
Federal, state and local retirement benefits — 
Railroad retirement and other benefits. . 
Servicemen’s life insurance 39 
Veterans’ benefits 673 


2,872 


Sources : Spectator Year Book, the Health Insurance Council, National Underwriter Argus Charts, the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, ‘the Veterans Administration, Best's Life 
Reports and the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Non-existent. 

a The United States Bureau of the Census estimated the unemployed in 
December 1954 at 2,838,000, with a total work force of 66,811,000. This 
represents a ratio of 1 in ‘25. 


1929 1953 
3,690 
1,100 
1,600 
180 
500 
870 
1,730 
1 3,010 
1 1,050 
1 1,150 
1 480 
750 
i | 2,470 
Total... | 18,580 
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shows payments to families in 1929 and 1953 for the major dis- 
ruptions in the continuity of income, the chief causes of family 
financial insecurity—death, disability, unemployment and retire- 
ment. It will be seen that the sum total of such payments was 
in 1929 less than $3,000 million and in 1953 more than $18,500 
million. Preliminary estimates indicate that these payments 
totalled between $21,500 million and $22,000 million in 1954. 
That is a sevenfold increase in 25 years or, if the increase in the 
number of families during the period is taken into account, a 
fivefold increase. 

This increased flow of benefit payments is not, however, the 
full measure of the important strides made in social security in 
the period, since a large part of the protection facilities are of 
relatively recent origin and have not yet begun to pay out benefits 
in large volume. 

The amount of life insurance owned, for instance, has risen 
from $102,000 million in 1929 to $339,000 million at the end of 
1954, a threefold increase. Nearly half of this has been added in 
the past seven years (see table II). Relatively few policies terminate 
as death claims in the first few years after purchase. A recent 
analysis of one month’s death claims indicated that 89 per cent. 
of all death claims were under policies that had been in force at 
least five years and 77 per cent. under policies that had been in 
force at least ten years.1 Thus, while death benefit payments 
under life insurance in 1954 totalled $2,055 million, they will 
increase materially as the policies age, even if the death rate 
among policy-holders continues to show the same rate of reduction 
as in recent years.” 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


TABLE II. 


Source : Institute of Life Insurance. 


1 Analysis of the distribution pattern of one month’s death claims paid 
in the United States, made by the Institute of Life Insurance, covering 
June 1953 payments. 

* The decline in the death rate per 100,000 policy-holders has been from 
900 in 1929 and 750 in 1943 to an estimated 630 in 1954. 
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Similarly, social security benefit payments under the provi- 
sions of the government programme concerning old age and sur- 
vivors, which totalled over $3,500 million in 1954, will increase 
rapidly as the number of those aged 65 and over increases and 
more segments of the population are brought under the Act. Some 
10 million persons were added to the list of covered workers in 
1954, and none of them have yet appeared on the benefit list. 

The important element in the social security of a nation’s 
families, however, is not the current flow of annual benefit pay- 
ments but the sum total of protection facilities. This is especially 
true in a period of rapid expansion. Most families do not draw on 
their security plans in any single year, but they want and need the 
policy, agreement or benefit assurance for whatever emergency 
may arise. On this basis of aggregate protection there has been 
a very great increase in social security arrangements since 1929. 

This advance in family financial security against the adversities 
that strike at family income has not come about by chance. A 
large part of it is directly due to the efforts of the insurance com- 
panies. Plans created by the companies, sold by their salesmen, 
expanded and improved by their service representatives, are now 
the great base of family financial security in the United States. 
In addition, an important part of this security, almost entirely 
added since 1929, is the indirect product of these efforts. Such 
items as unemployment insurance and old-age benefits under the 
federal Social Security Act, as well as national service life insurance 
and other benefits for ex-servicemen, are not underwritten by the 
insurance companies, but their very existence stems from the 
acceptance, understanding and appreciation of the insurance sys- 
tem by the masses of the people, followed by government action 
where private operations did not prove feasible. 

In the case of the Social Security Act, for instance, an unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme was undertaken by the Government only 
after every effort had been made to find a means of underwriting 
these risks through private channels. When no sound basis was 
found for private insurance against unemployment, a mass opera- 
tion was set up under government sponsorship. The system of 
social insurance, when established, also included old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits on a mass basis that could not have been provided 
through private insurance. The government plan established a 
“security floor”, below which workers would not be allowed to 
fall. Supplementary protection, in more ample proportions, has 
been added in large volume through the established private 
insurance channels. 

The creation of the government benefit programme has not 
diverted large segments of the insuring public away from insurance 
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but has on the contrary increased the number of persons turning 
to insurance for amplification of the sustenance base provided by 
the plan. This trend has been seen with the introduction of each 
new project for mass protection. When the Social Security Act 
was adopted in 1935 it was widely predicted that life insurance, 
especially industrial life insurance, would be seriously curtailed. 
In fact, the life insurance in force has more than tripled in the 
intervening years, and even industrial insurance has increased to 
two-and-a-half times the 1935 aggregate. 

Similarly, when national service life insurance was offered to 
some 16 million servicemen in the armed forces, it was predicted 
by some that the life insurance buying of the next decade would 
be sharply reduced ; actually, the purchase of new life insurance 
in 1954 was four times that of the year in which national service 
life insurance was adopted. 

Life insurance ownership, as shown in table II, is not a com- 
pletely accurate measure of the increased family security of the 
nation’s families. In some respects it overstates the case; in 
others it understates it. First, the aggregate of life insurance 
in force must be related to the number of family units and also 
to the changed annual income of the families. 

The number of family units has increased by some 15 million 
in the past 25 years.1 The average life insurance in force per 
family in the United States is shown in table III as $2,700 in 1929 
and $6,400 in 1954. Related to average disposable income per 
family, life insurance ownership per family was 123 per cent. of 
one year’s income in 1929, 134 per cent. in 1954. In terms of what 
the policy proceeds would buy at current prices, family ownership 
of life insurance is today about 9 per cent. more effective than it 


TABLE III. LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE PER FAMILY IN THE UNITED 
STATES RELATED TO DISPOSABLE FAMILY INCOME 


Life insurance in Annual disposable Bonk 
centage of annual 
disposable income 


Sources : United States Department of Commerce and Institute of Life Insurance. 


1 The number of family units, including families, sub-families and unre- 
lated individuals, according to Bureau of the Census reports, was under 
38 million in 1929 and an estimated 53 million in 1954. 


25 
2,700 2,200 123 
1933 2,400 1,200 210 
2,800 2,100 131 
3,900 3,500 110 
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was 25 years ago, in spite of the great inflationary movement of the 
past decade. The relationship to disposable income (personal 
income less personal taxes and related payments) is materially 
affected, of course, by the rise and fall in both tax payments and 
the cost of living. Tax payments, which have increased more than 
twelvefold since 19291, have made deep inroads into the take- 
home portion of the family income, but these tax payments are 
largely not translatable to the dependants left on the decease of the 
policy holder. Therefore it is the disposable income, the money left 
after taxes, that is comparable with the policy proceeds. 

The cost-of-living index has risen sharply in the past ten years, 
from 75 in 1944 (very little above the 1929 level) ? to about 115 in 
1954, and this period of inflation has seen about the same propor- 
tionate increase in average weekly wages.* These have increased 
nearly threefold in the 25 years. What is more, the number of 
families with more than one wage earner has risen sharply. Now 
the second wage earner usually does not have quite the same need 
for life insurance as the primary wage earner. If the ownership of life 
insurance per family head could be ascertained it would undoubt- 
edly show an even sharper percentage rise than the over-all figure. 

Table III also indicates the stable nature of life insurance 
ownership during deflationary periods. While the aggregate of life 
insurance rises sharply during periods of inflation, it tends either 
to remain steady or to decline by a very small percentage during 
the most severe deflationary periods. In 1933, at the worst of the 
depression of the 1930s, disposable family income had fallen to 
nearly half of the 1929 level, but life insurance owned per family 
had declined only about 9 per cent. below the 1929 figure. Surveys 
made during the depression years showed that among worker 
families life insurance was practically the last element of family 
security dropped by families that suffered acute financial adversity. 
In fact, when public relief was initiated, provision was made in 
most areas for the allowance of an amount to maintain certain basic 
amounts of life insurance. 

Thus in periods of deflation, with life insurance ownership 
holding relatively steady, the ratio of average life insurance per 
family to disposable income per family rises sharply. This element 
of stability attaching to life insurance is an added factor in the 
security picture of the family. 


1 Personal taxes and related payments reported by the Department of 
oe were $2,600 million in 1929 and an estimated $33,000 million 
in 1954. 

? The consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (1947-49 = 
100) was 73.3 in 1929, 75.2 in 1944 and 115.0 in 1954 (estimated). 

8’ Average weekly wage, all manufacturing industries (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) : $25 in 1929; $46 in 1944; $72 in 1954 (estimated). 
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One of the striking characteristics of the inflationary period of 
the past quarter-century has been the way in which families more 
than kept pace with inflationary tendencies ; rapid as the inflation 
has been, life insurance per family has improved, even when related 
to the current cost of living. 

Even the figures of ownership of life insurance per family, 
properly related, do not tell the whole story of improved family 
security. There has been a change in the nature of the policies 
owned, which is contributing to a more effective use of life in- 
surance in the development of family security. Wage earners 
have tended to change, as soon as improved income permitted, 
to the larger-unit ordinary life plan rather than the industrial 
plan. There is no accurate means of determining how extensive 
this movement has been, but since 1929 ordinary insurance has 
risen 165 per cent. while industrial insurance has increased 125 
per cent. What is more, the elevenfold increase in group life in- 
surance during this period must be added to the workers’ protection 


programme (see table IV). 


TABLE IV. LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP BY TYPE OF POLICY 
(Million dollars) 


Ordinary 


75,726 102,086 
70,892 y 96,246 
82,600 122,159 
123,021 186,250 
186,710 304,259 
201,000 | 99,000 339,000 


Sources : Spectator Year Book and the Institute of Life Insurance. 


CHANGES IN TYPES OF INSURANCE POLICY 


A great change also developed during the years 1929-54 in the 
types of policy taken out ; several new policy plans were either 
created or given their first major usage in this period. The family 
income plan was a creation of this period, for instance. Written 
in various forms, this policy provides an additional amount of 
protection for the years of greatest family dependence, usually up 
to the time when the children have completed their schooling. 
A $10,000 policy, for instance, usually provides $100 monthly 
income from the time of death of the policy holder until the pre- 
determined terminal year for the family income has been reached 
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and then pays to the widow the full face amount of the policy. 
A policy of this type costs much less than one that would pay double 
the lump-sum amount (i.e. $20,000), since the monthly income 
feature of the policy consists of gradually decreasing term insurance, 
for which the premium is very low. The aggregate of family income 
life insurance in force is now estimated to be in excess of 
$20,000 million, which roughly provides potential family income 
protection of some $2,400 million annually. 

Another special type of life insurance protection, credit life 
insurance, has been developed almost entirely during the past 
25 years. This insurance, written with private life insurance 
companies for lending offices, covers borrowers to the amount of 
outstanding balances on loans and assures repayment of loans in 
the event of death for millions of borrowers. With the great 
volume of buying on the instalment plan or through personal 
loans from banks or credit unions the question of insuring these 
loans is an important security element for the average family. 
Nearly $30,000 million of short-term and intermediate-term 
consumer credit is outstanding in the United States}, an average 
of well over $500 per family. Unpaid balances on such loans 
constitute a great drain on family resources in the event of the 
death of the family head, and the family security is greatly en- 
hanced by the existence of life insurance specifically arranged to 
pay off the loan. Some $10,000 million of credit life insurance is 
now estimated to be in force in the United States—about one-third 
of the total consumer debt item. 

Similarly, there has been in recent years an extensive develop- 
ment of mortgage life insurance designed to pay off the balance of 
a real-estate mortgage in the event of the death of the property 
owner. There is no means of deriving statistics of this type of 
protection, since it is included in the over-all figure for individual 
insurance, but it is reported by the life insurance companies that 
there has been a considerable volume of such business. Indeed, 
this may have been a factor in the spread of home ownership in 
recent years. Over half of all home dwellers own the home in which 
they live? The aggregate mortgage debt on one-family to four- 
family properties is nearly $75,000 million. This debt affects the 


1 $29,209 million was outstanding at the end of November 1954 (Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, Jan. 1955). 

2 The 1950 census of housing carried out by the Department of Commerce 
showed 23,559,966 owner-occupied homes, compared with 10,866,970 in 
1920; in 1950 55 per cent. of the homes were owner-occupied ; in 1920 
45.6 per cent. 

* $72,600 million of mortgage debt was outstanding on non-farm one- 
are ‘. four-family properties in Sep. 1954 (Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
oc. cit). 
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security of millions of families today, and the assurance held by 
those with mortgage life insurance that the home will be received 
by the family title-clear in the event of death of the family head is 
a vital component of the over-all social security picture. 

Educational life insurance has been written for many years. 
It is not new but has greatly increased in volume. This is insurance 
on the life of the parent income-producer, to guarantee payment 
of the necessary funds to provide college tuition and living ex- 
penses if the parent does not live to see the child through college ; 
in some cases, at additional cost, the policy provides the college 
funds whether the parent lives or dies. This guarantee is of in- 
creasing importance today, as more and more of the nation’s 
youth look towards a college education. On the basis of present 
enrolments it would appear that every seventh child expects to 
go to college. 

Another development in life insurance underwriting that has 
made an important contribution to the widening social security 
of worker families has been the intensive expansion of extra-risk 
life insurance. This insurance, which provides life-insurance pro- 
tection for persons in specially hazardous occupations or in impaired 
health at an extra premium commensurate with the additional risk 
involved, now gives protection to millions of persons who would 
not be eligible for life insurance at standard rates. The aggregate 
of extra-risk life insurance in force in the United States is now 
nearly $14,000 million according to an Institute of Life Insurance 
estimate based on the 1952 aggregate of $11,700 million. The 
number of such policies is now around 5 million. 

During the past 25 years practically every life insurance company 
has undertaken to issue extra-risk policies, and so widespread has 
been the underwriting of such risks that policies are now issued to 
97 per cent. of all applicants for ordinary life insurance (the type 
under which these extra-risk policies are chiefly written). Occupa- 
tional risk has almost disappeared as a factor in uninsurability, and 
today only a few exceptionally hazardous jobs are a cause of non- 
insurance. In the field of health the study of risks and measuring 
of extra hazards has become so thorough that many persons with 
certain categories of heart disease and many who have had success- 
ful cancer operations or have recovered from tuberculosis are 
now insured. A quarter of a century ago many worker families were 
without the benefit of life insurance other than industrial or group 
insurance, owing to non-insurability ; today very few families are 
in this position. 

How extensive the ownership of life insurance has become among 
worker families may be seen from the last survey of consumer 
finances made by the Survey Research Center at the University of 
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Michigan for the Federal Reserve Board. This survey, made early 
in 1954, indicated that life insurance had been taken out by 89 per 
cent. of all families of skilled and semi-skilled workers and 90 per 
cent. of all families in which the chief income-producer was engaged 
in clerical and sales work. Both of these percentages were higher 
than the average ownership for all families (80 per cent.) and were 
as good as or better than the figure for professional or self-employed 
persons. This reflects the important advance in the self-developed 
family security programmes among workers in the past quarter- 
century and half-century. 

Another life insurance feature, highly developed in the past 10 to 
15 years and an important contribution to greater family financial 
security, is the “ income option ” of policies. This permits benefits 
to be drawn as continuing income instead of as a lump-sum pay- 
ment. In 1953, according to the Institute of Life Insurance, 28 per 
cent. of aggregate ordinary and group life insurance benefits were 
set aside for future income payments. This heightened appreciation 
and use of the income concept adds materially to the security of the 
beneficiary family. 

Life insurance is not the only security facility offered by the 
life insurance companies, and there have been even greater advances 
in some other forms of protection that contribute equally to the 
social security of the country. Annuities, for instance, now com- 
prise an important part of life-insurance operations. One-sixth 
of all funds held by the life insurance companies are annuity 
reserves guaranteeing future annuity payments. These annuity 
reserves are now about $14,000 million. 

The annuity is not a new type of contract. It was one of the 
earliest forms written, nearly two centuries ago, but its major 
development in the United States has come about during the past 
25 years. The lessons of insecurity after retirement, learnt during 
the early days of the depression that began in 1929, brought keen 
interest in such plans. Between 1930 and 1935 the premiums put 
into annuities increased fivefold, even though it was a period of 
sharply reduced consumer income and consumer spending. The 
trend was still further accelerated after 1935, when the adoption 
of the Social Security Act with its “ security floor ” enabled many 
worker families to add, through their own purchase of annuities, 
generous increments to the security provided. This movement 
towards retirement planning was materially aided by the wide-scale 
development by the life insurance companies of plans for group 
annuities. These plans, which established annuity purchases 
through employer-employee co-operation, with paid-up increments 
added for each year of employment, enjoyed a 13-fold increase 
between 1935 and 1953. At the beginning of 1954 some 3 million 
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persons were covered by group annuities with about $1,000 
million of future annual income already paid for—and the amount 
is growing each year that these workers are employed. 

The aggregate of all annuities in force is in the neighbourhood 
of 5 million today, and the annual income for the future retirement 
needs of those covered is rapidly approaching the $2,000 million 
mark. Nearly $400 million is already being paid in annuities each 
year on some 900,000 policies. 

Annuities represent the backbone of the insured pension plans 
in the United States, but some pension plans use individual life 
insurance policies, especially retirement income policies, and some 
use special plans. Some of the annuities, of course, are individual 
units and not a part of work-group pension plans. At the end of 
1953 some 15,730 employer or associated groups were making use 
of insured pension plans covering 3,940,000 workers. These plans 
comprised more than half of all private pension plans in force in 
the country. 

Accident and sickness insurance is another form of protection 
issued by the legal reserve life-insurance companies. It is written 
by them in large volume today. Premiums for such policies total 
more than $2,000 million—more than one-sixth of all premiums 
received by the life insurance companies. Accident and sickness 
insurance benefits paid by the life insurance companies are now 
equal to more than one-fifth of all life insurance benefit payments. 

The life insurance companies have issued accident and sickness 
policies for many years, but during the past 25 years a new develop- 
ment has given real impetus to the spread of such protection among 
the nation’s work force. Group insurance principles were applied 
to the accident and sickness coverages in the late 1930s and early 
1940s. As a result, the great bulk of United States workers now 
have some form of accident and sickness protection. 

For a picture of the effectiveness of these disability coverages, 
all such plans must be taken into consideration—those of the life 
insurance companies and the casualty insurance companies and 
independent plans. The last survey made by the Health Insurance 
Council, representing all the companies writing sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, showed that 43,552,000 workers had group hospita- 
lisation coverage at the end of 1953; if one includes dependants 
who were also covered, the total was 98,793,000.! In addition, 
35,527,000 of the workers were covered by group surgical expense 
insurance, and 46,820,000 dependants brought the total enjoying 
such protection to 82,347,000. Medical expense insurance covered 


1 Health Insurance Council: The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States (as of Dec. 31, 1953). 
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42,910,000 persons ; about half of these were workers and half 
dependants. 

The total employed civilian work force in the United States 
at the end of 1953 was 63,526,000.1 It can be seen that more than 
two-thirds of all workers are insured against hospitalisation, and 
many have the additional coverages. 

How widespread the use of employer-employee arrangements 
for group insurance plans has become among urban workers is 
indicated in a recent survey made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which covered several hundred business and 
industrial firms.2 This was a representative sampling : 8 per cent. 
of the firms employed over 5,000 workers, 37 per cent. 1,000 to 
5,000, and 55 per cent. under 1,000 workers. It was found that in 
98 per cent. of the firms there was a hospitalisation benefit plan for 
employees, and in 87 per cent. these benefits were also extended to 
dependants. Also 94 per cent. of the firms had a surgical benefit 
plan, 90 per cent. had group life insurance and 4 per cent. had the 
new “catastrophe” or “major medical” plan, which provides 
benefits for the larger expense items not covered by the basic 
plans. This latter is only a few years old, but it is estimated that 
it already covers some 2 million persons. 

During 1953 the aggregate of benefits paid under combined 
sickness and accident insurance plans of all kinds was $2,500 
million. Of this, $1,100 million was paid by life insurance com- 
panies alone ; other insurance companies paid $315 million ; Blue 
Cross and Medical Society plans paid $918 million ; independent 


plans paid $168 million.® 


INSURANCE AND THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The life insurance companies make an important indirect con- 
tribution to social security in the United States by creating employ- 
ment through the investment of policy-holder funds pending their 
call for benefit payment. These life insurance dollars become pro- 
ductive capital funds, which aid the whole economy while they 
are held in trust for the benefit of the 93 million individual policy- 
holders. At the beginning of 1954 the aggregate funds of the life 
insurance companies were in excess of $84,200 million, and such 
resources have come to be an important source of capital funds. 
On the basis of the average capital required to create and main- 
tain a job in business and industry, the corporate securities alone 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
? National Industrial Conference Board : Management Record (Nov. 1954). 


3 Health Insurance Council : Annual Report on 1953 Business. 
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held by the life insurance companies now represent some 5 million 
jobs. Life insurance assets continue to grow, even in lean business 
years, and they represent one of the most stable segments of the 
investment structure. The increasing importance of these dollars 
in the supply of capital and the consequent creation of employ- 
ment is of considerable value in stabilising the economy and its 


income-producing base. 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME 


The security provided and the benefits paid under the Social 
Security Act, which was passed by Congress in 1935, have become 
an important part of the social security of the country. Operating 
in two directions, the government programme provides unemploy- 
ment benefit through state plans, which receive grants from the 
federal Government ; at the same time, in the worker families 
covered, survivorship benefits are granted to widows and to 
children of workers who die before the children have attained the 
age of 18, and retirement benefits to workers and their spouses 
upon attainment of age 65. The amount of insurance protection 
that would be necessary to provide equivalent benefits has been 
estimated to be equal to more insurance than the aggregate in 
force with all life insurance companies in the country. 

Under the Social Security Act the old-age and survivorship 
provisions are financed on a gradually rising tax plan, with a 


reserve for safety and fluctuation ; it was conceived as a mere ' 

sustenance programme, giving a security floor below which no 

person covered by it would be allowed to fall. This legislation 

was an adaptation of the principles of insurance and was originally 

inspired by those who were thoroughly convinced of the value v7 


of insurance to the social security of the people. 

For some years before the government plan was set up efforts 
were made to develop some such programme through the established 
insurance companies. Some of the largest companies sent executives 
to various countries all over the world to study needs and current 
practices. No formula could be found, however, by which private 
insurance companies could underwrite the unemployment risk. At 
the same time it was obvious that private insurance could not 
provide the mass old-age security guarantee without decrease or 
interruption through periods of extreme unemployment or very 
low income ; it would be necessary to grant to some persons almost 
gratuitous benefits. To establish the guarantee for later years for 
all persons appeared to leave no alternative to compulsory coverage 
through the place of employment, with the cost of the plan set 
as a tax on worker and employer. Life insurance actuaries were 
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called upon to advise the Government when it drew up the initial 
programme and have been consulted by the Government since 
then. 

What the Social Security Act provides in the way of old-age 
and survivors’ benefits may be seen by citing the case of a worker 
aged 35, earning $4,000 annually, with a wife also aged 35 and 
three children aged 10, 8 and 3. Should he die this year, the sur- 
vivorship benefits to his family over the years could come to 
nearly $44,000; if both husband and wife live to age 65, their 
old-age benefits, under normal expectancy, would represent a total 
value of about $20,000. 

The survivorship benefits under the Social Security Act have 
been estimated to represent the equivalent of about $350,000 mil- 
lion of insurance. 

This government programme is already paying out several 
thousand millions of dollars annually. During the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1954, total old-age and survivorship benefits were 
$3,275 million! ; 6,469,000 persons were receiving monthly pay- 
ments, and 540,000 lump-sum death payments were made. At the 
beginning of 1954 some 48 million of the 63 million persons in the 
work force were covered by the Social Security Act—nearly 
91 million persons had some wage credits established ; and 9-10 mil- 
lion more workers were brought under the provisions of the Act 
during the year. 

The proportions of the unemployment coverage may be seen 
by the figures from the report for the same fiscal year, which show 
that $1,588.8 million were paid in unemployment benefit from the 
state plans. These payments covered 67.5 million weeks of un- 
employment for some 6.2 million workers, who averaged 11 weeks 
of benefit payment, at an average of $24.45 weekly. The stabilising 
effect of these payments is indicated by the fact that 6.2 million 
workers received benefits, while the maximum unemployment 
reported during the year was 3,725,000. The payments under 
most state plans amount to one-half of the current taxable wages, 
up to a maximum of $30 in weekly benefits, and continue for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. In some 11 states additional allowances 
are made for children, commonly $3 weekly per child. Thus it is 
not uncommon for a worker with an average family, earning 
$60 or more weekly, to receive $45 weekly unemployment benefit 
for 26 weeks. This insurance-inspired programme has been an 
important element in stabilising employment, as it has helped to 
minimise the progressive increase of unemployment through the 
complete collapse of the finances of unemployed families. 


1 Social Security Bulletin (U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare), 
Vol. 17, No. 9, Sep. 1954. 
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Other factors besides the contributions of life insurance and the 
insurance-inspired government programmes have entered into the 
enhanced social security picture. The rise in income levels, which 
has outpaced the increase in living costs, has meant that an in- 
creasing portion of family income has become available for items 
other than the basic needs of food, lodging and clothing. This has 
probably been reflected more in the United States and Canada than 
elsewhere. A recent study of the United Nations showed that in 
the United States 30.6 per cent. of incomes were available for such 
expenditure, in Canada 28.5 per cent., and in other countries from 
19 to 24 per cent. (see table V). It is this margin above the neces- 
sities of life that permits a rise in the standard of living and the 
building of a secure future. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES IN EIGHT COUNTRIES IN 1952 


(Percentages) 

Country Food 2 Shelter Clothing | All other 
35.6 23.5 10.3 30.6 
47.6 18.9 9.7 23.8 
64 34.4 24.4 12.7 28.5 
41.1 23.4 15.6 19.9 
6 38.8 19.4 19.0 22.8 
49.1 20.3 15.8 14.8 
40.4 28.8 11.7 19.1 
56.6 10.0 10.7 22.7 


2 Includes tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 


United States workers have made good use of their higher 
incomes by planning for the future. This has been evident in the 
great increase in life insurance, annuities, pension plans and other 
elements of security. They have also increased their savings. 
This has been especially evident in the years since the end of the 
Second World War, when many war-shortages were being made 
up and goods that had not been available to the consumer were 
reappearing. With larger incomes and larger spending margins, 
families might well have gone on a buying “spree” and completely 
overlooked new savings. On the contrary, savings rose to the 
greatest level ever known. The aggregate of bank savings deposits, 
postal savings, balances in savings and loan associations, life 
insurance policy equities and savings bonds held by individuals 
was estimated at $213,491 million in mid-1954 (four-and-one-half 
times the 1929 total) (see table VI). The average per family 
rose from $1,200 in 1929 to $4,000 in 1954. 


United 
United 
Canad | 
Swede 
Norwa 
Germa 
Belgiu 
Japan 
Source: United Nations. 
1 1951 figures. 
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LONG TERM SAVINGS OF UNITED STATES FAMILIES 
(Millions of dollars) 


TABLE VI. 


Bank Savings 
Year savings Postal and loan Total t 


balances 


6,237 47,169 | 1 
1933. . . | 20,485} 1,229 | 4,750! — | 14,613| 41,077 | 1,000 
1941. . . | 26,013} 1,392 | 4,682 | 5,400 | 26,592; 64,079 | 1,400 
1947. . . | 52,438 | 3,523 | 9,753 | 46,200 | 43,820 | 155,734 | 3,200 
1953. . . | 66,346 | 2,466 | 22,823 | 49,300 | 65,150 | 206,085 | 3,900 

, 25,129 213,491 | 4 


The equities acquired in homes should be added to these savings 
to give a more complete picture of the financial strength of families 
in the United States. The median value of homes has grown from 
less than $5,000 in 1930 to nearly $7,500 in 1950.1 The current 
value of homes is such that the net equity of home owners is prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of a quarter of a million million dollars— 
which would be more than $4,000 per family ; and over half of these 
homes are owner-occupied. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Life insurance has not reached the zenith of its contribution to 
social security. Its social and economic benefits have grown over 
the years and will continue to grow. The constant adaptation of life 
insurance practices, policy plans and rating procedures to the 
continuous changes in social and economic life is being accelerated 
today, just as the whole pace of living is increasing. No one can say 
with any certainty today what the future will bring, but certain 
ideas now under consideration may make important contributions 
to the security picture of the future. 

One of these is the “ variable annuity ” plan. By a special Act 
of the New York State Legislature in 1952, an experimental opera- 
tion in the field of variable annuity was permitted for a life insurance 
company specialising in life insurance for college teachers. The 
objective was to create an annuity in which part of the funds go 
into equity shares, the dividends being used for reinvestment. 
Payment would eventually be made on the basis of the market 
value and reinvested dividends of common stocks for the variable 
part of the contract ; the non-variable part would be a fixed dollar 
plan. This College Retirement Equities Fund (C.R.E.F.) now has 


7 1US. Dept. of Commerce: U.S. Census of Housing, 1950. 
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equities 
; Source : Home Loan Bank Board. 
1 As of June 30. 
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some $8 million of assets, held for 16,000 college teachers. The 
experiment is being watched with keen interest. Some other 
experiments are also under way, in some cases using group annuities 
and pension trusts to achieve a similar result. 

Life insurance companies generally have been reluctant to enter 
this field. Up to now their operations have been confined entirely 
to fixed dollar contracts. There is a feeling on the part of many 
insurance executives that policy-holders would react unfavourably 
if deflation caused a fall in the value of their holdings. The national 
economy has had the longest sustained period of prosperity, free 
from marked deflation, in history. Many heads of families have 
never faced a depression. The public reaction to the consequences 
of serious deflation, even though the risks had been carefully 
explained at the time of purchase of such a variable annuity, 
might be severe. Some predict, however, that once the variable 
annuity experiments have made their trial runs this will be one of 
the great new developments of the future. 

Another matter that has been raised is the carrying of insurance 
equities from one job to another. However, under the majority of 
the insurance plans associated with employment, this is not as 
great a problem as some believe. Group life insurance is usually 
on a term basis and carries no individual equities ; hence, when a 
worker moves from one job to another, he merely moves out of one 
group into another. Group sickness and accident insurance is 
similarly an annual coverage and develops no equities. Group 
annuities in most cases consist of annual increments of paid-up 
coverage, bought and paid for through the employer. Thus, when 
a worker leaves a group, he carries with him his full equities, paid 
for to date (provided, of course, he has been on the job long enough 
to vest his equities). If the new job does not offer a group annuity, 
the worker cannot, of course, continue to expand the future retire- 
ment income, but with the growing number of firms offering pen- 
sion plans, this problem is diminishing. 

It is probable that the cost per $1,000 of life insurance protec- 
tion will continue to decline in the future as it has in recent years. 
In the early part of the past 25 years there was a rise in the net cost 
per $1,000 for life insurance. This was due, however, to the sharply 
declining earning rate on invested life insurance reserves. The 
earning rate (after income tax) declined from 5.05 per cent. in 
1929 to a low of 2.88 per cent. in 1947. Since 1947, however, the 
earning rate has risen and in 1954 was estimated to be 3.23 per cent. 
During the past 25 years, moreover, the death rate among policy- 
holders has declined sharply. In 1929 it was estimated to be 9.0 
per 1,000 ; the estimate for 1954 is in the neighbourhood of 6.3 per 
1,000. The dollar saving from reduced death claim rates was an 
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important offset to the declining interest rates earned on invest- 
ments. There is no reason to believe that the death rate will not 
continue to decline and, with investment yields improved or sta- 
bilised, this should mean a continued lowering of policy costs. 

An important factor in the lower average annual premium 
outlay by policy-holders per $1,000 of life insurance protection 
in recent years has been the material change in the types of policy 
bought—and also the average age at purchase. With the advent 
of group life insurance, largely on the term basis, and special 
combination policies like the family income plan, involving a 
large volume of term insurance, the average outlay per $1,000 
of protection has dropped considerably. At the same time the 
purchase of life insurance by millions of youths in the past decade 
or two has given a much lower average annual cost for many 
policy-holders. 

Life insurance companies and their agents are constantly on 
the alert for new features and improved procedures for extending 
more widely this basic type of protection. The advances made 
by life insurance in the past quarter-century may be traceable in 
large part to these efforts. Such efforts will continue in the future, 
probably stimulated to an even greater degree by the increased 
competition for the consumer’s dollar, both within businesses 
and between businesses. Each change, each new idea, opens up 
whole new areas of interest for the buyer and results in increased 
volume of business. It has recently been estimated that $1 million 
million of life insurance may be expected to be in force in the 
United States within 15 or 20 years, on the basis of the growth 
of such protection over the past 50 years. Should that be accom- 
plished, with an anticipated population of around 200 million 
by 19751, the average life insurance per head of population would 
probably be $5,000, compared with a present $2,100—which 
would probably mean an average per family in 1975 of about 
$15,000, compared with the present $6,400. 

The other coverages and services provided by the insurance 
companies on behalf of the social security of the nation will certainly 
continue to grow. The rapid pace of expansion of recent years 
in certain areas may not be maintained in the future, but even 
a slower rate of growth will see family financial security greatly 
widened in the years ahead. 

The strides made in the past 25 years may be more clearly 
seen by a detailed comparison of some of the security facilities 
available to a typical worker in 1929 with those available in 1954. 


1 Potential Economic Growth of the United States during the Next Decade, 
report for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 1954. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Table VII does not present an average and is not symbolic of 
all workers, but it shows the situation of some millions of workers. 


TABLE VII. THE FINANCIAL PROTECTION OF A TYPICAL UNITED 
STATES WORKER’S FAMILY AGAINST THE HAZARDS OF DEATH, 
UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS, ACCIDENT OR RETIREMENT, 
1929 anp 1954 


Annuity or pension ...... None 100 monthly 
Sickness and accident insurance . | None | Hospitalisation, surgical 
benefit and medical expense 
benefit for self and family 
Workmen’s compensation for oc- 

cupational injury ...... Yes Yes 
Unemployment benefit .... . None Up to 200 monthly 
Social security survivorship benefits | None | Up to 200 monthly while 
child is dependent 
Retirement benefit under Social 

Security Act for self and wife. | None Up to 162.80 monthly 


Savings foremergency .... . 1,200 4,000 
Balance of annual income above 


food, shelter, clothing .... 500 1,300 


As may be seen, a large share of the improved family financial 
security of the worker—and the social security of the nation as 
a whole—has stemmed from the contributions of private life 
insurance companies or government programmes inspired by life 
insurance. The progress to date is an excellent illustration of 
what voluntary effort, in conjunction with government effort in 
situations that cannot be met by private business, can do in 
developing greater security for the masses of the people. This 
is a continuous, never-ending operation, which holds promise of 
still greater social security for the next generation. The weight 
of one of the country’s most effective sales organisations, thoroughly 
aware that even the present improved level of security is not 
sufficient, ensures that there will be no slackening in the develop- 
ment of new facilities or the expanded use of the old. 
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Social Problems in Switzerland 


by 
Georges PAssE 


Switzerland has for a number of years enjoyed material prosperity 
and freedom from economic and social disturbances, but is nevertheless 
faced with serious problems. The author of this article, who belongs 
to an important association of employers in France and therefore 
presents the view of a foreign observer, here reviews the most important 
of these problems, both those peculiar to Switzerland—for example, 
those resulting from her dependence on foreign trade—and more 
general problems concerning the role of the State in economic and 
social matters and workers’ participation in economic organisation. 


ALTHOUGH a small country without raw materials, Switzerland 

has succeeded in building up a large-scale industry with 
markets throughout the world. It might be expected that her 
constant trading contacts with other nations and her position 
as the scene of many conferences comprising delegates from every 
continent would make her receptive to ideas of all kinds and 
ready to indulge in social experiments. Despite this, she has 
wisely and steadfastly avoided the troubles of various kinds that 
beset other countries from time to time. 

This social stability has, of course, only been made possible 
by the remarkable prosperity which, in a few years, has given 
her people one of the highest living standards in the world. But 
the future remains uncertain and, in the knowledge that their 
economy is delicately balanced, the Swiss have shown the utmost 
energy in tackling their problems, including the question of the 
structure of their society. Although the results so far achieved 
have been encouraging, there still appears to be another stage 
to be covered before they can be said to have created a durable 
social fabric. There are grounds for hoping that their realism 
and tolerance will help them to achieve the goal they have freely 
set themselves. 
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CHANGES IN THE Swiss Economy 


Switzerland has been enjoying unprecedented prosperity for 
some years. In part, no doubt, this is due to the fact that the 
country escaped the two world wars which devastated Europe, but 
it is also due to the inventiveness and enterprise of her people, 
which have brought about a remarkable industrial expansion. 

There has been a substantial increase in the number of indus- 
trial firms over the past 50 years. Whereas the population rose 
between 1895 and 1953 from 2.5 million to 4.9 million, i.e. nearly 
double, the number of industrial firms more than doubled, while 
the number of workers employed in them rose by 150 per cent., 
as is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS AND EMPLOYEES IN 


SWITZERLAND 

= | 


Source: Bureau fédéral de statistique: Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1954. 


Readers will note the great industrial expansion that has taken 
place since the Second World War. 

Switzerland is thus going through a transition from an agri- 
cultural to an increasingly industrial economy but, being far 
too small to support herself and having a long-standing inter- 
national tradition, she inevitably looks abroad for her markets. 


The Importance of Foreign Trade 


In the last resort her prosperity depends largely upon foreign 
trade, as can be gauged from the fact that the value of her exports, 
which in 1939 amounted to 1,297.6 million francs, rose to 
4,690.9 million in 1951, to 4,748.9 million in 1952, and to 5,164.6 
million in 1953. 

Moreover, these figures only represent exports of goods and do 
not include important invisible exports resulting from the tourist 
trade and the development of banking and insurance business. 
There is no means of knowing the income from the foreign trans- 
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actions of Swiss banks, but figures are available for the insurance 
companies. For example, 64 per cent. of the transport insurance 
premiums collected by Swiss insurance companies come from 
abroad, as do 41 per cent. of fire insurance and some 90 per cent. 
of re-insurance premiums. Generally speaking, over half the total 
premiums collected by Swiss insurance companies come from 
foreign policy holders. 

The importance of foreign trade to the Swiss economy is shown 
by the fact that foreign markets absorb 95 per cent. of the out- 
put of clocks and watches ; between 60 and 90 per cent. of the 
textiles ; 80 per cent. of the chemicals ; and 70 per cent. of the 
machinery. The standpoint of the leaders of Swiss industry will 
perhaps be better appreciated if it is added that, out of a total 
of 551,851 workers employed in industry in 1953, 63 per cent. 
belonged to these four trades, as follows: metalworking and 
machinery 197,842; textiles 67,832; watchmaking 57,412; chemi- 
cals 25,053. 


Measures to Offset Depressions 


The great dependence of the Swiss economy upon foreign 
markets has serious drawbacks. Despite the present boom, which 
has lasted since 1940, the future is uncertain, since the economy 
is at the mercy of the slightest fluctuation in world trade and 
of any country that chooses to raise its tariff barriers. 

Naturally, one of the thoughts in the forefront of the minds 
of Swiss politicians and businessmen is the need to forestall these 
dangers, and it has accordingly been an aim of domestic policy 
to offset the effects of any depression that might occur and, at 
the same time, to give every encouragement to the improvement 
of the quality of Swiss manufactures. 

The Government was so convinced that the war would be 
followed by a slump that as early as July 1942 the Federal Council 
passed an order dealing with “the expansion of employment 
during the depression that will follow the war ”. Under this order 
provision was made for the appointment of an Employment 
Commissioner “with the duty of seeking ways and means of 
expanding employment in all branches of the economy and of 
co-ordinating the action taken for this purpose ”. 

Although no action along these lines has had to be taken, 
the fear of a future slump is still so strong that the post of 
Employment Commissioner has been retained. Its occupant receives 
full information even of the most secret kind from all trade 
organisations and government departments, so that he is in a 
position to obtain the fullest possible picture of the national 
economy. He makes a periodic review of the situation and calls 
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attention to this or that feature and to the measures to be taken 
or avoided. This national information service not only gives the 
Swiss public an idea of the state of the economy but has gradually 
helped it to appreciate the problems facing the country and to 
judge the good and bad points of any measures that may be 
advocated. 

These ad hoc measures adopted during the war were finally 
embodied in a federal Act, dated 30 September 1954, which 
entered into force on 1 January 1955. 

Under this Act the federal Government must assist business to 
maintain employment at an adequate level and shelve any govern- 
ment schemes or orders that are better suited to periods of actual 
or possible unemployment. It is also empowered to make grants to 
scientific institutions, universities, technical schools, etc., to assist 
research into the best ways of tackling economic depressions. 

The federal Government, in collaboration with private industry, 
must endeavour to expand or create employment by encouraging 
exports and the tourist trade and promoting investment and the 
modernisation of industrial equipment by placing stopgap orders 
with industry, etc., while at the same time making the fullest use 
of the qualifications of those in need of work (technicians, salaried 
employees, intellectuals, artists, etc.). Generally speaking, measures 
to combat unemployment are the responsibility of the federal 
Government, which bears up to 30 per cent. of the cost of measures 
taken by business firms or the governments of the cantons. Similarly 
the State may pay up to one-third of the cost of measures to deal 
with unemployment among certain classes of workers. 

Lastly, provision is made for the formation of an Employment 
Board (made up of businessmen, civil servants and scientists) to 
deal with all major issues. The Employment Commissioner himself 
is responsible for taking and co-ordinating such measures as may 
be needed to forestall a depression. 

The Government has also earmarked a number of public works 
schemes and special orders that could be used to stimulate the 
national economy should this prove necessary. It is, moreover, 
important to note that finance for these schemes is already available 
in the shape of special funds so that action may be taken without 
delay. 

For this purpose, the federal Government and cantons have 
given tax exemptions to industry to encourage the formation of 
“emergency funds ”, designed to expand the number of jobs should 
there be any falling-off in business. Between 3 October 1951, when 
the federal Act respecting the formation of emergency funds by 
private business was passed, until the end of February 1955, i.e. 
a period of three years and five months, the total reserves set aside 
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by industry amounted to 239.6 million Swiss francs. The leading 
industries accounted for the following sums (Swiss francs) : watch- 
making, 49 million ; machinery, 63 million ; metal working, 20 mil- 
lion ; chemicals, 45 million ; and textiles, 16 million. These figures 
show the importance attached by industry to this question and the 
strength of the resources available if a slump should occur. 

Apart from these detailed schemes the authorities have also 
helped industry by keeping taxation within reasonable bounds, 
thereby enabling firms to write off their machinery quickly and 
make constant improvements in their methods and productivity. 

In a climate such as this, industry has kept its share of the 
bargain and has backed up the federal Government and the cantons 
by making an effort to keep a certain amount of work in reserve. 
In the case of most firms this takes the form of a stock of patents 
for new products that will not be marketed until present lines are 
out of date and some novelty is needed to keep up the demand. 
This is particularly true of the chemical industry, above all the 
pharmaceutical trade, while the food and machine tool industries 
also have a sufficient reserve of new products to warrant ample 
confidence in the future. It is difficult to know which to admire 
more : the untiring inventiveness by which this stock of discoveries 
is constantly replenished or the exemplary restraint shown in the 
refusal to cash in on these inventions now in the interests of the 
maintenance of production later. 

However, industry makes every effort to maintain its traditional 
export lines by offering nothing but high quality products and by 
striving to increase its efficiency. 

Swiss industry makes no effort to go in for mass production. 
Instead, it devotes the closest attention to quality, of design as 
well as finish, so that its products are often preferred, even when 
they are more expensive than those of competitors, because they 
are superior in some small technical detail. 

Moreover, this policy is carried out with hard-headed business 
sense. The aim of Swiss industry is to keep one step ahead of its 
competitors, and as long as a product or machine is selling well 
some of the improvements that could be made are held back and 
only introduced when competition becomes sharper and customers 
need to be attracted by a technically more advanced product. 

Production of this kind demands a highly skilled labour force, 
which can be given high rates of pay because these do not represent 
a big component in the total cost of the finished article. The skilled 
tradesman, whose work demands less supervision, has come to play 
a preponderant part in industry, and the proportion of white-collar 
workers has also tended to increase. The pattern of Swiss exports 
is also tending to change, since goods are often kept out of foreign 
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markets by high customs barriers, and industry exports ideas 
instead in the form of patents. 

Despite its lead in quality, Swiss industry can only hold its 
own against foreign competition if its production costs are held 
down at a reasonable level. Wages, however, have steadily risen 
in real as well as in face value, and industry has only been able 
to absorb its additional costs by steadily increasing its efficiency. 
This has been achieved by streamlining production and making 
every effort to improve vocational training facilities as a means of 
raising the skill and efficiency of the labour force. 

The rise in productivity is also due to the use of modern equip- 
ment. Industry has taken advantage of its prosperity over the past 
few years to renew its stock of machine tools, which on the average 
are now only five years old. 

Lastly, mention should be made of the persistent effort to 
improve existing products as well as to find new products and new 
methods of manufacture. This is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the Swiss, who are fully aware that they will survive only 
if they can keep their lead over their competitors by always having 
something new to offer. 

This outlook, which is shared by employers and workers alike, 
explains the remarkable development of scientific research in 
Switzerland, not only in the research laboratories and institutes of 
the Ziirich Polytechnic and the seven cantonal universities, but 
also in the laboratories and design departments of individual firms. 
The sums spent for this purpose by the federal Government and 
by industry itself are substantial. In certain factories as many as 
a quarter of the technicians are assigned to research work. 

This combination of energy, thoroughness and enterprise is 
unquestionably one of the greatest assets of an industrious people. 
Paradoxically, their very success in building up an economy 
largely dependent on foreign markets only adds to the precarious- 
ness of Switzerland’s position. However, there are good grounds 
for believing that, as in the past, the Swiss qualities of realism, 
adaptability and vision will carry them through any economic 
troubles without undue difficulty. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC CHANGE 


These developments in the Swiss economy have led to more 
and more concentration on the manufacture of quality goods. It 
has also inevitably resulted in increasing specialisation of the labour 
force itself. The Swiss are thus becoming a people of technicians 
and research workers. A change of this kind involves special social 
problems that are unlike those encountered in other countries. 
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The Labour Force 


The available statistics show how the position in Switzerland 
differs from the traditional manpower structure to be found in 
other industrialised countries. 

Between 1941 and 19511 the number of skilled workers rose 
from 221,000 to 262,300 and the number of semi-skilled workers 
from 238,000 to 286,548, while the number of labourers dropped 
from 94,000 to 85,674. The number of salaried employees increased 
over the same period from 103,858 to 148,440, while the number of 
wage earners increased from 553,357 to 624,522 (industry and 
handicrafts sector, not including apprentices). 

These figures show the high proportion of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers to those without any training at all (who are 
moreover steadily declining in numbers). They also show the high 
proportion of salaried employees to the number of wage earners. 

Obviously a change of this magnitude could not have taken 
place without a simultaneous rise in the mental and moral level 
of the population. This in turn has created a number of new 
problems not only for the employers but also for the trade unions 
and has added to their obligations and responsibilities. 

The Swiss workman, who has received a painstaking education 
and training, is extremely mature in his outlook by reason of his 
close contact with civic affairs and the insight and sense of respon- 
sibility he has developed as a result. 


The Trade Unions 


This helps to explain why the Swiss trade union movement, 
with its educated, moderate membership and operating in a 
country with a traditional hostility to violence, has developed a 
reasonable approach to the problems of the modern world. 

The aim of the Swiss Trade Union Federation, the largest 
working-class organisation, is “ to achieve an economic and social 
order securing the well-being of its members and providing equal 
economic and social rights as well as equal political rights ”.? To 
this end it endeavours to promote social legislation for the protection 
of the workers and to safeguard their rights through collective 
agreements leading to better social conditions. But its aims also 
include the extension of public ownership over the economy, since 
it considers this to be the only way of ensuring that the product of 
labour is fairly distributed among the whole community. 


1 Last available census figures (Annuaire Statistique de La Suisse, 1954). 
2 Le Syndicalisme libre en Suisse (Geneva, Editions Radar, 1953), p. 31. 
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Although the expression “ an economy under public ownership ” 
is in the rules of the Federation, its leaders are conscious of the 
alarm that it is liable to cause in the minds of most people and have 
displayed shrewdness in trying to belittle the implications of this 
policy. For example, Mr. Méri, General Secretary of the Federation, 
writes the following on the subject of public ownership: “ This is 
an aim that can be expected to alarm ignorant people but in fact 
experiments in public ownership are nothing new in Switzerland. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth, have we not nationalised customs, postal services, 
telecommunications and railways ? Do we not possess a National 
Bank and cantonal banks in each of the cantons making up the 
Swiss Confederation ? Are not gas, electricity, water, trams and 
other services usually run by the cantons or local authorities and 
is there not in Switzerland a great chain of consumer and producer 
co-operatives ?”+ And he adds to make his point clearer: “ How- 
ever, the prospects of extending public ownership, particularly by 
nationalisation, are now not very great. It might be worth natio- 
nalising banking, insurance and even electric power, since these 
affect the lives of the people as a whole, but a number of political 
obstacles and private interests stand in the way and we must not 
entertain false hopes.” 

A number of other influential members, particularly in the 
Swiss Federation of Metalworkers and Watchmakers, have 
concentrated on urging a new formula, the “trade com- 
munity ”. 

This shows the extent of the change that has come over the 
more advanced wing of the Swiss trade union movement. As the 
leaders come to appreciate the true position, they try to adjust 
their policies accordingly. In doing so they do not change the rules 
of their organisation, since this might cause some dismay among 
the workers, but they discreetly drop anything that might disturb 
public opinion, or that they realise to be impracticable or out- 
moded. For example, the class war was mentioned in the Federa- 
tion’s rules in 1906, but by 1927 all reference to this subject had 
disappeared, although no formal vote on this point was ever taken 
by any union conference. 

The reason for this remarkably moderate attitude of the trade 
unions and their understanding of economic problems is their 
appreciation of the extent to which the Swiss economy is delicately 
balanced and their realisation that it would be against their own 
interests to stir up social unrest that might undermine Swiss 
prestige and send foreign customers elsewhere. 


1 Le Syndicalisme libre en Suisse, op. cit., p. 33. 
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This awareness of their duties has led the unions to recognise 
the need for genuine social peace as a means of warding off such 
dangers. It was from this recognition that the social peace agree- 
ments, which are a peculiar feature of the Swiss industrial scene, 
were born. 


The Social Peace Agreements 


The need for closer liaison between workers and employers 
became apparent in 1937. The movement started in the metal- 
working and watchmaking industries, which between them 
comprise half the total number of Swiss industrial workers and are 
by far the largest industries in the country. Although by 1937 
neither of these two industries possessed such a thing as a collective 
agreement, it is a remarkable and symptomatic fact that the 
agreements that they did sign (the watchmakers in May and the 
metalworkers in July 1937) consisted solely of a ban on any action 
that might disturb the social peace, together with arrangements 
for restoring it if such a disturbance should occur. 

The first steps in this direction came from the union leaders 
themselves. Dr. Ilg, Chairman of the Federation of Metalworkers 
and Watchmakers, who was in close contact with the employers, 
bluntly declared that they must sink or swim together and that, 
if only the two parties could be brought together, it should be 
possible to come to an agreement over certain basic principles, 
provided that both sides displayed good faith. He proposed to 
make an attempt along these lines and to eliminate the causes of 
strife. He made it clear that the trade union movement realised 
that without industrial prosperity it was futile to hope to maintain, 
let alone improve, the living standards of its members. Since the 
prosperity of the metalworking and watchmaking industries is 
closely bound up with foreign trade and the efforts to keep a 
foothold in overseas markets, the chief need was not to regulate 
working conditions but to keep the industry going and to prevent 
stoppages at all costs. The general prosperity that resulted would 
automatically lead to better working conditions. 

This was not, however, the only reason that led to this step. In 
the previous year there had been large-scale strikes and social 
disturbances in France. It was also a time when Nazism had begun 
its career of conquest, to the alarm of the Swiss people. In short, 
the desire for social peace was partly inspired by the need to 
close the ranks against the threat from abroad. This is a further 
demonstration of the extent to which the trade union movement 
was conscious of its political as well as its economic responsibilities. 

It is of interest to quote the reasons given by the signatories 
to the social peace agreement of 1937, which was concluded 
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initially for two years and has subsequently been regularly extended 
for five-year periods. 

The agreement starts by stating that social peace is a necessity 
for “all those who seek to maintain and expand the Swiss machine- 
tool and metalworking industries”, and that “it is impossible 
for any industry to operate properly and make progress if it is 
disturbed by social conflicts ”. 

Accordingly, both parties “ agree to hold joint discussions in 
good faith on the chief sources of dispute that arise, to endeavour 
to settle them in accordance with the present agreement and not 
to disturb the social peace at any time throughout its duration. 
Therefore all such measures as blacklisting, strikes or lockouts 
are to be banned, even in connection with any other disputes 
concerning aspects of working conditions not specified in the 
present agreement.” 

The agreement goes on to stipulate that if any dispute should 
occur every effort must be made to settle it within the firm 
concerned. For this purpose it recommends that wherever possible 
joint committees should be set up in accordance with the practice 
already widespread in the industry. The agreement also contains 
detailed regulations for the working of the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery. 

There were three appendices, in which it was “ recommended ” 
that firms should adopt the standards laid down in the agree- 
ment regarding the length and payment of annual and public 
holidays, payment for time off in connection with births, marriages 
and deaths, and employers’ participation in sick-pay schemes. 

This agreement and its appendices thus form a kind of collective 
industrial agreement, although in fact it only covers a number 
of special points ; the majority of the other questions affecting 
the workers are dealt with under the Factories Act. 

It will be noted that the question of wages was not touched 
upon. Both the employers and the workers recognised that this 
question should be left to the discretion of individual firms, since 
the industry depends largely on the export trade and must be 
given some latitude to adapt itself to business conditions abroad. 
Moreover, as it comprises a number of widely differing trades 
there would be difficulty in dealing with this question in any 
general agreement. The important fact to be borne in mind is 
that this viewpoint was wholeheartedly accepted by the workers’ 
organisations. 

The signing of these two social peace agreements covering 
the whole of Switzerland was the signal for the large-scale extension 
of collective industrial agreements, which had, of course, existed 
before this time but had never been really widespread. 
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Collective Agreements 


After this the unions felt themselves to be on firmer ground. 
Their success encouraged them to make use of the existing 
machinery to urge upon the employers’ organisations, which were 
equally convinced of the need to strengthen national unity, the 
principle of joint agreements. 

As a result, the number of collective agreements, which in 
1929 was only 303, and in 1938 still only 417, rose to 1,407 in 
1951, 1,442 in 1952 and 1,475 in 1953. Of the latter total 53 per 
cent. apply to individual firms, 19 per cent. to one or more 
localities, 17 per cent. to cantons, 5 per cent. to larger areas and 
6 per cent. to Switzerland as a whole. 

On the request of one or other of the parties these collective 
agreements between employers’ and workers’ organisations may be 
made binding throughout the country or in any canton by order 
of the Federal Council or the cantonal authorities respectively. 

An order of this kind may only be made if the initial agree- 
ment covers a majority of the workers and employers concerned 
and if the latter employ a majority of all the workers in the 
industry. It is worth noting that, once an agreement is made 
binding, the parties to it are liable to a fine if they break it. In 
1953 agreements of this kind covered 39,150 employers and 
119,850 workers. 

Unlike the social peace agreement in the metalworking industry, 
which emphasised the need to avoid conflicts and established 
machinery for their settlement, the collective agreements concluded 
since 1937 cover al] the working conditions of wage earners. 

This is necessary because in a number of trades the workers 
have no statutory protection, as they are not covered by the 
Factories Act. Advantage was therefore taken of the opportunity 
to write a number of provisions into the joint agreements in order 
to bring these trades into line with the remainder of industry. 

Although the collective agreements devote less attention to 
the maintenance of social peace, they do include a specific provi- 
sion on the subject which goes so far as to forbid the use of 
coercion for any purpose whatsoever—the undertaking to avoid 
conflicts of any kind is unqualified, and employers and workers 
may not enter into conflict even for reasons not covered by the 
agreement between them. 

The trade union movement has thus become increasingly aware 
of its responsibilities, and in doing so has taken the line of common 
sense as well as self interest. At the same time it has realised 
that stability must be based on moral values enjoying general 
acceptance and respect and that this is the only way of securing 
worthwhile collaboration with the employers. 
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For, in the last analysis, this undertaking to maintain social 
peace is a moral one and this accounts for its effectiveness. 
Although the unions looked upon the collective agreements as 
a way of furthering their claims, there can be little doubt that 
the workers also looked upon them as a means of obtaining an 
assurance from the employers that the gains that had already 
been made would be observed. The agreements are evidence 
not only of a spirit of compromise but of confidence that both 
sides will abide by their undertakings to avoid conflicts of any 
kind—the workers because they appreciate the harm that could 
be done and know that they can be sure of the best possible 
conditions of employment, and the employers because they realise 
the importance of good conditions and know that in return they 
will be able to run their businesses without disturbance. 

To some extent, of course, this development is explicable in 
terms of the traditions and history of the Swiss people. But it 
may be doubted whether the outlook of the trade union move- 
ment would have changed so greatly if it had not been for the 
economic change that has resulted in the Swiss becoming a people 
of skilled workers. Moreover, this change, while facing the working 
class with new social problems, has also made employers realise 
that their workers are becoming increasingly more skilled as well 
as more reasonable and enlightened industrial partners. 


Employers’ New Responsibilities 


As a result of the need for a first-class labour force with suf- 
ficient education and training to understand the work and carry 
it out properly, industry has laid great stress upon vocational 
training. Apprenticeship schemes, as might be expected in a 
country that attached the utmost importance to quality, are 
widespread. It is estimated that 60 per cent. of the boys who 
leave school in any year become apprentices. Their number, 
moreover, has steadily increased from 57,048 in 1942 to 79,382 
in 1953, making an increase of 39 per cent. in 12 years. In the 
metalworking and machine-tool industry, the proportion of 
apprentices varies according to the year from 7 to 8.5 per cent. of 
the total number of workers, an extremely high percentage com- 
pared with most other countries. 

This increase in the number of skilled workers has also entailed 
new responsibilities of another kind for managements. With this 
shift in the labour force there has naturally been a rise in earnings 
and this, coupled with the boom, has resulted in a substantial 
improvement in the people’s living standards. Since 1939 wages 
have more than doubled, while the cost of living has risen by only 
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70 per cent. Except during the war years, the purchasing power 
of the average worker has steadily risen until now it is 30 per cent. 
higher than it was at the outbreak of the Second World War.! 

This places the employer under a greater moral obligation 
towards his employees, whether wage earners or office workers, 
than in those countries where skill tends to be less important. It 
is a fact, borne out by experience, that a firm has fewer qualms 
about parting with its labourers than with its skilled men. It is 
also a fact that the better a man’s education the more importance 
he attaches to his job and to the steadiness rather, perhaps, than 
to the size of his income. 

Although Switzerland has a comprehensive unemployment 
insurance scheme, there can be no doubt that this classic method, 
like the other measures already discussed, is no longer adequate 
either to avoid slumps or to expand employment. Measures of this 
kind would, of course, be needed to deal with the worst consequences 
of any slump, but the employers’ moral obligation must go further 
than this if the workers’ hopes of better living standards are not to 
be disappointed. If these standards are to be maintained and 
improved, industry must be kept in full production and an un- 
remitting effort made to improve manufacturing and selling methods. 

It will be appreciated that it is no easy matter to combine a 
policy of high wages and living standards with the need to keep 
production costs down to the minimum in view of the export 
markets. Swiss industry is always looking for better production 
methods and ways of improving its efficiency generally, as well as 
of fostering the team spirit, which is essential for constructive 
effort. It shows its practical shrewdness by the approach it makes 
to the new circumstances and situations that are constantly arising. 
Nevertheless, it does not call on government support and assist- 
ance, for it accepts the view that under a system of free enterprise 
the rough must be taken with the smooth. This constant contact 
with difficulties in a climate of perpetual competition breeds 
enterprise and a refusal to admit defeat. If the overseas markets 
for certain products are closed by prohibitive customs barriers (as 
has happened in the case of some foodstuffs) factories are set up 


1The following indices show the trend in earnings and purchasing power. 
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in the countries themselves and experts are sent out to ensure 
continuity of production and sales methods. They operate as 
salesmen in extending the market and selling patents, all of which 
are sources of additional income. 

While the Swiss are aware that certain markets will always be 
open to them because of the quality of their products, they realise 
that the market for the most common articles is steadily shrinking. 
They therefore concentrate on products that present the greatest 
technical difficulties, require the most processing and demand the 
highest skill. They are also coming more and more to export ideas 
and the experts to put them into effect. 


Human Relations 


These efforts would be a waste of time if the closest collaboration 
did not exist in the factories themselves. It is inevitable that the 
Swiss workers of today, with their better education and more 
co-operative outlook, should insist on being brought more fully 
into the picture. In other words, the problem of relations between 
capital and labour arises in quite a new form. 

Swiss managements have appreciated this and they try to 
bring about closer relations with their staffs in order to keep them 
fully informed of developments and to make them real partners in 
production. 

There are frequent contacts between all levels outside working 
hours, and a systematic effort is made to encourage such contacts, 
particularly by the chiefs of the big employers’ associations, who 
hold meetings with trade union leaders at least once a year. These 
meetings take the form of “retreats”, lasting for two days, and 
are often held on the premises of one of the trade unions. Here 
employers and workers leave their everyday business on one side 
and freely exchange views and compare ideas. 

However, the development of human relations has been greatest 
within the firms themselves. Since the signing of the social peace 
agreement of 1937 a number of works committees have been set 
up and they play an extremely important part in this field. An 
example of this is an agreement for the period 1944-53 between 
the Vaud Association of Metallurgists and the Swiss Federation 
of Metalworkers and Watchmakers that “ the joint committees 
shall... be responsible for promoting, in a spirit of free discussion 
and collaboration, mutual understanding between the parties ; 
they may submit information and suggestions on any matters 
relating to organisation, remuneration and output, as well as to 
the comfort and well-being of the workers ”. 

A growing number of firms take the view that this is the best 
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way of ensuring social stability. Some of them have gone further 
and have tried to give their workers a stake in the prosperity of 
the firm. The methods of doing so vary from one part of the country 
to another. In the German-speaking areas, where the sense of 
discipline is stronger than in the French-speaking part, this process 
is not perhaps taken as far, but an effort is always made to give 
each individual his proper place in the scheme of things by the 
institution of well-planned pay scales. 

A large engineering and electrical firm in German-speaking 
Switzerland decided some years ago that the time had come to 
establish better relations with its workers. For this purpose it 
called in an institute of vocational psychology and in each of its 
factories organised courses attended jointly by the managers, 
engineers and foremen. Each course lasts for six months and time 
spent in attendance is counted as working time. Similar courses 
have also been held for the members of the works committees. 

The latter also inform their fellow workers of the questions dealt 
with at each meeting of their committee ; the financial position of 
the company is made known by sending a copy of the balance 
sheet to each member of the works committee and by publishing a 
shortened version in the works magazine. 

The company also attaches great importance to its system of 
“ individual pay ”, whereby the management is obliged to study 
the case of each individual worker. The pay for each job is first 
worked out independently of the worker who fills it. To this, 
however, is added an individual bonus, based upon “ personal 
merit ” arrived at by assessing the quantity and quality of output, 
adaptability, relations with other workers and seniority. 

Equal importance is attached to the individual wage in French- 
speaking Switzerland, and some firms go further by giving the 
worker a direct incentive to increase his productivity. This is done 
by making an exhaustive review of the job structure of the firm and 
using this as a basis for wage scales designed to increase incentive. 
A number of experiments of this kind were launched several years 
ago and appear to have been perfectly successful. 

In some cases an actual attempt has been made to associate 
the workers in the running of the business by giving the works 
committee certain responsibilities. The terms of reference of the 
works committee of one industrial firm are instructive in this con- 
nection— 

(1) to foster mutual understanding within the company ; 

(2) to examine and propose improvements in technical and 
commercial matters and in internal organisation ; 

(3) to maintain and improve co-operation between the staff and 
the firm’s welfare committee ; 
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(4) to study any matter of common interest ; 

(5) to promote a frank, straightforward relationship between 
workers and management so that views can be freely exchanged in 
a helpful and constructive spirit. 


Of course, all managements are not yet prepared to make 
experiments of this kind, but the trend is nevertheless important. 
The force of example is considerable in a small country where it is 
generally recognised that a problem exists and that something 
must be done about it. 


Integration of the Worker in the Undertaking 


As in other countries enjoying prosperity and high living 
standards, the problem of associating workers in the undertaking 
also arises in Switzerland. However, there is one essential difference 
between the latter and those countries whose economies are based 
on the steady expansion of consumption and where rising living 
standards have been achieved by means of mass production leading 
to lower production costs and higher wages. In these countries the 
improvement in living standards has compelled managements to 
tackle the question of associating the worker actively in the conduct 
of the business, but it would appear that this is a change that has 
been imposed on the worker without any action on his part. 

In Switzerland, on the other hand, higher living standards 
have been achieved by producing quality goods, and it should be 
borne in mind that this process has been accompanied by a steady 
rise in intellectual and moral standards. The wage earner insists on 
being more closely associated with the running of the economic 
system from the personal conviction that he is entitled to know 
what is going on. When this happens he may care more for the 
psychological satisfaction that this gives him than for any material 
advantages he may obtain, especially as he can then see for himself 
to what extent his own need for better conditions can be afforded 
by the industry. It would appear that this kind of worker participa- 
tion in industry is only possible on the initiative of the worker 
himself. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


If we consider the future, therefore, it appears that a great 
deal of ground has yet to be covered before economic needs and 
social needs are finally brought into line. 


Role of the State 


There is some danger that this process may be accompanied by 
excessive government intervention. Switzerland has so far steered 
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clear of this, and the policies of the Government and the civil 
service are still characterised by great restraint. An example 
of this can be found in the way the Government, at the end of 
hostilities, put an end to the great wartime experiment in public 
information. This was carried out by the “ Army and Home ” 
Department, which was set up to inform and educate not only the 
army but also the public at large. Its work was remarkably 
successful and is an example of the way in which the public can be 
kept objectively informed of political, economic and social develop- 
ments. However, it is not difficult to imagine the uses to which 
such an institution could have been put in any country less attached 
to its independence and to the preservation of human freedom. 

This restraint is also found in the attitude of the Government 
towards intervention in economic and social affairs. It is normally 
content to leave these to private initiative, while employers and 
workers, for their part, being fully aware of the importance of 
freedom of enterprise, try to settle between themselves any 
questions that may affect them. 

“ The pace and extent of social progress ”, stated the Federation 
of Employers’ Associations of Geneva in its annual report for 
1952-53, “ must be determined through the collective bargaining 
machinery and not by means of legislation. Any other approach 
would have serious effects on the whole of our economy and parti- 
cularly on the export trades... .” 

The trade unions themselves hold the same view : “ In Switzer- 
land collective agreements and legislation are quite distinct, while 
abroad the scope of these agreements is often restricted by govern- 
ment action. It is not surprising, therefore, that in some foreign 
countries wage claims develop into a struggle against the govern- 
ment, and ultimately such struggles take on a political character. 
Once a government steps into the place of the employers or their 
associations, the fight for higher wages inevitably develops into 
a national dispute with all the passions that this entails.” + 

Lastly, a report prepared in 1950 by the Federal Office for 
Industry on a Bill dealing with collective agreements contains the 
following characteristic observation : “ It is certainly conducive to 
industrial peace if employers and workers can settle any matters 
of joint concern between themselves.” It adds: “ ... Collective 
bargaining is the best way of dealing with questions that are 
unsuited to government regulation but which must nevertheless 
be subject to some form of uniform control. If this can be achieved, 
it obviates the need for the government to settle such matters as 
wages, which are inseparably bound up with other conflicting 


' Le Syndicalisme libre en Suisse, op. cit., p. 49. 
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interests and do not lend themselves to settlement by a government 
body, which by definition should be neutral.” 

Despite this sensible attitude, there is nevertheless a danger that 
the Government will intrude into various fields that have hitherto 
been left to private initiative. Switzerland has not escaped the 
irresistible, world-wide drift towards centralisation. 

The federal civil service has been expanding because of the 
growing number of tasks allotted to it. The number of non- 
industrial federal civil servants doubled between 1939 and 1953 
and quadrupled between 1914 and 1953, as is shown by the 
following figures : 1913-14 : 5,285 ; 1939-40 : 11,453 ; 1950 : 20,888 ; 
1953 : 21,102. 

At the same time there has been a shift in income from the 
cantons to the federal Government, as shown by the figures for 
the yield of taxes imposed by the latter and by the cantons (table II). 


TABLE II. FEDERAL AND CANTONAL TAXES 
(Thousands of Swiss francs) 


Federal Cantons 
Year Government and communes 


At present the income of the federal Government equals or 
exceeds that of the cantons and communes, whereas in 1925 the 
ratio was 1: 2. Moreover the expenditure of the federal Govern- 
ment is rising much faster than either the national income or the a 
population—a clear sign that it is assuming a growing range of ‘ 
responsibilities. Compared with 1938, federal expenditure had by 
1953 risen by 225 per cent., while the national income had only 
risen by 130 per cent. and the population by some 14 per cent. 

This trend may well become stronger under the influence of 
the increasing tendency of other governments to interfere in gh 
economic and social questions. There is a danger that Switzerland 
may not be able to resist this temptation for long, particularly 
as some sections of the population, chiefly on the advanced wing 
of the trade union movement, have as little hesitation as their 
counterparts in other countries in calling for state intervention 
whenever they consider that social progress is unsatisfactory. 
Fortunately these voices have up to now been in the minority, and 
the habit of looking to the Government for help is still resisted by 
the bulk of the Swiss people. 
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Centralisation might well lead to a unitary State, which would 
be the negation of the principles on which Switzerland is built. 
Once local forces are unable to counterbalance the central power 
and are absorbed by it, the state grip on economic and social life 
is bound to tighten. Before long the public would be strongly 
tempted to accept and even to demand state intervention in all 
kinds of matters, and there is a danger that in the process the 
Swiss would lose their most valuable qualities. Those who expect 
the State to foresee and regulate everything thereby abandon their 
right to work out their own approach to the country’s economic 
and political problems ; they lose contact with reality and blur 
the distinction between good and bad and the practicable and the 
impracticable. In the end the sense of civic responsibility, which 
is one of the strong points of the Swiss people, would give way to 
indifference towards the consequences of their demands, whilst the 
demands would increase. If this should happen, and the opportuni- 
ties for the first-hand exercise of personal responsibility were 
allowed to shrink, the result could only be a general decline in 
moral values. 

Both the employers and the trade unions are well aware of these 
dangers, and this helps to explain why they have energetically 
fought any extension of government interference. In doing so 
they have sought to defend the individual freedom of the citizen 
as well as the freedom of action of managements. Fortunately the 
traditions of public life also help to place a brake on this trend. 
Administrative convenience tends to be put before political con- 
siderations, and as long as civil servants remain in close contact 
with business and industry they are unlikely to forget that, in a 
country dependent on its tourist and export trades, administrative 
convenience must take second place to economic needs. The Swiss 
are hard-headed realists who are convinced that their standard of 
living can only be maintained by hard work and enterprise, but 
if ever they should give way to these temptations it might well 
be the end of their finest qualities. 

Nevertheless, while it can be hoped that Switzerland, with her 
traditions and political maturity, will be able to ward off this 
danger of growing state intervention, there is still one final problem 
to be solved if the temptation to look for short cuts is to be avoided. 
This is the extraordinarily difficult problem of giving the workers 
greater responsibilities. 


The Role of Workers 


Many thoughtful minds have been exploring this question, 
and in their different ways the trade unions and some of the 
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employers, acting on their own, have tried to find a solution by 
setting up joint employer-worker bodies to administer certain 
interests. These experiments have led to the emergence of the idea 
of the “trade community”. However, when one studies the 
arguments put forward in support of this concept one finds that 
it would be a rigid organisation—a kind of corporation with vaguely 
defined powers which might soon degenerate into a cartel—leaving 
only very limited scope to free enterprise. 

It is clear that if this happened it would mean the end of the 
special qualities that have hitherto distinguished the Swiss 
economy, which, more than any other, must resist any tendency 
to rigidity in its institutions. Moreover, this idea of the “ trade 
community ” does not really solve the problem of the working 
class. It provides for the joint management of certain bodies 
(sickness funds, welfare organisations, etc.), but this type of 
arrangement is already quite common in Switzerland so that, in 
this respect, the “trade community ” has nothing new to offer. 
In other cases it calls for co-operation between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the achievement of certain aims. But 
co-operation of this kind, apart from the dangers of cartelisation 
already mentioned, would be at far too high a level to be really 
effective, since the worker can and must be brought into partnership 
at his place of work. 

The change whereby the Swiss have become a people of tech- 
nicians and skilled workers would appear to give the country an 
excellent opportunity to tackle this problem, which must be solved 
if lasting social peace and economic prosperity are to be achieved. 
But it must be admitted that, despite the efforts already mentioned 
to bring employers and workers together, there are still plenty of 
differences that need to be ironed out. 

The Swiss worker feels that he is sufficiently educated to grasp 
most questions. He has practical experience of public affairs and 
has given proof of his abilities in helping to run welfare funds 
efficiently. Moreover, he has given evidence of his political maturity 
and moderation and is anxious to do something for the public good 
and the general interest and is therefore puzzled when he still 
‘encounters so much reluctance on the employer’s part to discuss 
problems affecting his occupation or the conduct of the business. 
Generally speaking, he feels that he is equipped to take up the 
responsibility of participating in economic organisation. 

The employer for his part fears any interference that would 
cramp his freedom of action and might, in the end, damage his 
business. He is also alarmed at the thought that his workers might 


a Le Syndicalisme libre en Suisse, op. cit., p. 107. 
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be carried away by the influence of ideas from neighbouring coun- 
tries. Surely, he argues, the high level of wages and standards of 
living is evidence of his efficient management and his appreciation 
of his duties towards his workers. 

The difference between these two attitudes is a measure of the 
gulf between the world of labour and the world of management. 
The fact that this gulf exists despite the absence of social classes, 
and the frequent friendly contacts between workers and employers, 
is due to a difference of ideas rather than of feelings and perhaps 
is most evident in matters of doctrine. 

The employer thinks as an individualist whilst the worker 
tends to think as a member of a group. The employer acts and 
thinks on his own, both in running his business and in his personal 
affairs. The worker draws a line between his personal affairs, which 
make up his private life, and matters of general interest. Once he 
joins a firm he learns to think as a member of the group. It then 
appears to him that the employer is constantly defending his own 
personal interests, while the workers are safeguarding the general 
interests of their trade or of the working class as a whole. 

It should be possible to conciliate these ideas in any concern 
along the lines of experiments that have been made in the past, 
while unbiased information programmes and personal contacts can 
also do much to bring the two viewpoints together. But there can 
be no doubt that much hard thinking must be done before men 
can throw off the ideas that have come down to them from the past, 
overhaul their traditional values and re-examine the part that can 
be played by the workers. In this way a compromise must be 
reached based on recognised standards of fairness and freedom, 
with respect for mutual obligations, combining the best qualities 
of the individualistic and the collective outlook and safeguarding 
both personal and general interests. 

Ultimately the employers and workers, after co-operating in the 
same tasks, with similar responsibilities differing only in degree, 
will come to acquire a similar outlook, and will stand together 
against any threat to the social or economic order. Probably 
nothing short of a clear expression of the national will could succeed 


in bringing the workers into partnership and thereby set the 


final seal on social peace, which is already based on solid moral 
foundations. 

The problem for Switzerland is to bring social unity out of 
conflicting forces, just as she has brought national unity out of a 
diversity of languages, cultures and religions. It would appear 
that success is not far distant. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


The Employment of Older Women 


Last year a general study appeared in the International Labour Review 
of the question of the employment of older workers in the light of modern 
demographic, economic and social trends.1 The following article, which 
deals with certain special features of this F aac as they affect older women, 
is based on a report submitted by the International Labour Organisation 
to the Ninth Session of the Committee on the Status of Women (March 
1955), in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council in July 1954. 


The question of the older worker has inspired a number of studies 
and inquiries in recent years, but very little research has been done 
into the effect of age upon employment and unemployment among 
women workers. The reason is that most of the factors that restrict the 
employment of older men also apply to older women. For example, 
each of the factors analysed in the recent article on the subject ? in the 
Review also adds to the difficulties of older women workers. 

Moreover the employment problems of older women, like those of 
older men, are the product of extremely complex economic and social 
forces which in their broad features—the aging of the population, the 
unpredictability of employment trends owing to the ups and downs of 
business and changes in industrial techniques, which not only upset 
the relationship between various trades and jobs but also affect the 
actual performance of the jobs themselves—have much the same 
impact on the employment of all older workers, whether men or women. 

Nevertheless older women in search of jobs come up against ad- 
ditional obstacles that complicate and aggravate the difficulties facing 
any older worker. Before going into detail, however, it will be as well 
to recall a number of factors that affect the employment of women in 
general: the increasing proportion of women o ages entering em- 
ployment even in many countries where, until recent years, this propor- 
tion was still very low ; the gradual disappearance of traditional distinc- 
tions between women’s and men’s jobs, icularly in countries with 
a labour shortage ; and the growth in the number of jobs requiring 
little physical or muscular effort, partly because of industrial rationalisa- 
tion and mechanisation and partly through the development of the 
service industries. 

_ How far does this set of factors influence the labour market and 
improve the employment prospects of the older woman ? The question 

1“ The Problem of the Employment of Older Workers ”, Vol. LXIX, No. 6, June 1954. 
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is made even more acute by the fact that after a certain age many 
women find themselves less hampered by the family ties that previously 
made it difficult for them to take jobs, while other women who have 
lost their husbands through death or divorce have no option but to 
work. 
In this connection it should be noted that older women workers 
have much less in common with each other than the men, who form a 
homogeneous group on the employment market. Nevertheless they 
can roughly be divided into two main classes: first, those who have 
held jobs regularly and uninterruptedly ; and second, women who 
start foaliiing for jobs late in life either for the first time or after being 
off the labour market for a considerable period. It is clear that the 
problems of these two classes of women, though similar in some respects, 
differ widely in others and to some extent require to be treated separ- 
ately. It would be impossible to go into the question in detail here but 
an effort will be made to bring out the main features of the employment 
roblems facing older women workers under modern conditions, bearing 
in mind, however, that these problems are closely linked with those of 


older workers in general. 


THE PROPORTION OF OLDER WOMEN IN THE ACTIVE POPULATION 


The tendency of population to age, which is found almost every- 
where in the world, affects women to a greater extent than men. In 
almost all countries women have a greater expectation of life than men. 
It can therefore be expected that women will increasingly come to 
make up the majority of the older section of the population, at least 
in western countries. For example, in the United States in 1950 there 
were 116 women aged 65 and over for every 100 men in the same age 
group. making a total surplus of 1 million, whereas in 1900 the proportion 
was 98 women aged 65 and over for every 100 men.? Actuarial tables 
show that in many countries the expectation of life at birth is between 
69 and 72 years for women and between 66 and 69 for men. It is lower 
in the case of women only in such countries as India, where the ex- 
pectation of life is low for both sexes.? 

The question arises whether this more marked aging of the female 
population, coupled with the growth in the employment of women in 
many countries, is having any repercussions on the age distribution of 
the active population and, in particular, whether the older section of 
the active female population is tending to increase in relation to the 
inactive section of the same age or the active younger section. 

There is scarcely enough detailed information available about the 
age structure of the active and inactive female population to answer 
these questions, but judging by inquiries made in a number of countries 
where information on the subject exists, the effect of the aging of the 
female population on the proportion of women in employment appears 
to vary widely from one country to another. Thus in the United States 
there has been an impressive change since the turn of the century in 
the distribution of the labour force by age and by sex as a result of the 
striking increase in the employment of women, and particularly of 
older women. In other countries, however, the proportion of older women 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, Bulletin No. 1092, May 1952. 
2 United Nations : Demographic Year Book, 1953. 
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in employment has tended to drop. This is the case in France, for 
example, where (unlike the United States) this proportion was substantial 
at the beginning of the century and despite the decline that has taken 
place is still at least as high as in other countries where a substantial 
rise has taken place over the same period. 

However, the lack of comparable basic statistics sometimes makes 
it difficult to make accurate comparisons between countries! or to 
arrive at any reliable conclusions. The most that can be inferred is 
that there have been great variations not only as between one period and 
another since the start of the century but also as between one age group 
and another. This is borne out by table I, which gives figures for five 
countries. 

This table clearly brings out one important fact : whereas the female 
activity rate usually reaches its peak in the early years of employment, 
the male rate does so somewhat later. On the other hand, while the 
female activity rate falls steadily with increasing age in some countries, 
in others there is an upward turn around the thirty-fifth year, when 
considerable numbers of women return to work. Around the age of 
50, however, the female activity rates start to fall much more rapidly 
than the rates for men.? 

In any event activity rates are only an imperfect guide to employ- 
ment trends among women. The only persons reckoned for purposes of 
such statistics are those who are in regular employment, but to these 
should be added all those who are in search of work or are only employed 
on and off, making up a kind of marginal section of the inactive popu- 
lation which may at any time join the active population. None the less, 
it cannot be denied that in spite of their greater longevity and whatever 
differences may exist as between one country and another, women leave 
the employment market earlier than men. 

While the aging of the population would not appear to have had 
the same effect in each country upon the trend in female activity rates, 
the same cannot be said for the age composition of the female employed 

pulation. In all countries the ratio of older women to younger women 
as risen, although this has not solely been a about by the aging 
of the population. Allowance should also be made for the raising of the 
school-leaving age, which in almost all countries has reduced the pro- 
portion of young people in employment. 

It would be interesting to study the distribution of older women 
according to industry or, if possible, occupation, but the information 
available is scanty. Very broadly speaking, however, a sizeable pro- 
portion of older women are found in agriculture, household mat a 
number of large industries such as textiles, office work, health services 


1 For example, the French census figures count farmers’ wives as part of the active 
population, while in other countries they are only reckoned to be active if they actually 
state that they help their husbands. Some adjustment should therefore be made to the 
activity rates for women based on the French census figures, although these would in no 
way invalidate the general trend. 


2 In the case of women between 60 and 64, activity rates for recent periods vary between 
10.4 per cent. in Australia (1947), 17.1 per cent. in Denmark (1952) and 40.1 per cent. in 
France (1940) (figures compiled on the basis of data given in the report on Economic Op- 
portunities for Women: Older Women Workers, document E/CN6/251, United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, Commission on the Status of Women, Eighth Session, 9 Feb. 
1954). In the case of women aged 65 and over, these activity rates range from 2.8 per 
cent. for New Zealand (1945), 9.1 per cent. for Denmark (1952), 12 per cent. for Switzerland 
( ety and 22.3 per cent. for France (1946). (Cf. I.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1954, 
p. 8. 
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TABLE I. 


(Per thousand) 


MALE AND FEMALE ACTIVITY RATES IN FIVE COUNTRIES BY AGE GROUPS 


FRANCE 


30-34 


25-29 


35-39 


40-44 | 45-49 


523 
971 


534 
966 


525 
970 


527 
956 


531 
966 


491 | 482 


494 


513 | 514 


en 755 955 | 970 | 972 | 973 | 963 | 930 | 853 | 762 | 543 
GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 
Date of census | 18-19 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 — 


395 
975 


382 
969 


382 


356 


Men 917 945 | 963 | 973 | 971 | 966 | 934 | 874 | 731 | 268 
GREAT BRITAIN 
25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 | °° and | 70 and 


16-19 | 18-20 | 21-24 


663 
967 


335 
978 


655 


371 


20-24 


953 


981 


ITALY 


Date of oensus| 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-64 | © and 
1911 
Women | 526 427 355 329 267 
Men . .| 898 967 815 


1936 
Women 


Men 


498 
828 


472 
927 


329 
974 


115? 
618? 


UNITED STATES 


Date of census | 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 and over 
1890 

Women .. 302 168 127 125 115 76 

Men 909 960 959 939 890 682 


1950 


Men 


Women... 


428 
811 


315 
926 


346 
941 


334 
913 


227 
830 


78 
414 


Sources : M. J. Bourcrors-Picuat: “ Perspectives sur la popula 
national démographique), July-Sep. 1953, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 419-464; United States Department of Labor, Women's Bureau: 


Women as Workers, p. 51; and I.L.0.: Year Book 
1 England and Wales. 
2 Figures for 1951: women, 50; men, 354. 


of Labour Statistics, 1954, p. 8. 


tion active européenne ”, in Population (Paris, Institut 


al 
Date of census | 15-19 20-24 | | | 50-54 55-59 | | and 
1911 
4 Women | 572 | 584 510 | 484 | 434 | 322 
1946 | 
; Women | 580 | 598 || 501 | 461 | 401 | 223 
1925 
: Women | 774 | 677 | 481 a S| 373 318 | 176 
’ Men . | 936 | 950 | 972 925 796 | 474 
a 1950 
: Women | 847 | 704 | 503 Zz Zz 316 213 97 
1921 
Women... .. | 709 229 | 210 | 201 183 | 153} — 6.5 
mee 978 | 967 | 940 | 887 | 794) 405 — 
1951 
Women. | 608} — | 344 | 340/ 144; 90 53 | 0.3 
Men ....{— |890| — | | | 987 980/| 878 | 487 320 -- 
227 
232 | 
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and hospitals, the professions and responsible supervisory posts in 
certain industries. 


Factors INFLUENCING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
OLDER WoMEN 


The reason for the increase in the employment of older women lies 
mainly in their need to make ends meet or to support themselves. In 
a previous article in the International Labour Review the importance 
of this fact was brought out in the case of married women of all ages. 
However, the needs of many women actually increase rather than 
decline with age. In some cases they are forced to take jobs to help 
out the family budget in order to meet higher living costs or the expense 
of supporting and educating their children. In other cases, having been 
left widowed or divorced, they have to go out to work in order to support 
themselves. 

Moreover, the range of jobs open to women is steadily widening, 
and this development is apt to encourage older women to try their 
luck on the employment market. In addition, the attitude of women 
towards the idea of taking a job is undergoing a change. Nowadays 
many of them even after marriage find it hard to put up with the narrow 
domestic round and prefer to take some congenial job. On the other 
hand, certain factors make it difficult for older women workers to find 
employment, and give rise to a special type of unemployment, on which 
something should be said here. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


As far as can be gathered from official statistics—very few of them 
analyse unemployment from the threefold standpoint of the age and sex 
of the unemployed and the duration of periods of unemployment—unem- 
se ape among older women workers has certain common features, at 
east in those countries where it is a serious problem.* By and large, 
older women are more es F to unemployment than men of the same 
age or younger workers of either sex. is is shown by tables II to 
IV, referring to Belgium, which suffers from persistent but limited 
structural unemployment, and the United Kingdom, which suffers from 
labour shortages. 


TABLE II. 


BELGIUM: TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 
ON 14 NOVEMBER 1951 


Women Men 
Wage earners} Totally unemployed Wage earners Totally unemployed 
(including (including 


unemployed); Number Percentage} unemployed) | Number | Percentage 


Under 50 . . | 408,733 | 47,864 | 11.7 | 1,246,462 | 56,035 4.5 
50-65 years . | 54,460 / 11,132 | 20.4 314,761 | 40,097 | 12.7 


Source : Office national du Placement et du Chémage : Le probléme de la remise au travail des chémeurs 
@dge avancé (Brussels, 1952). 


. “Employment of Married Women and Mothers of Families”, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, 
une 1951, 

* This does not apply, for example, to Italy, where unemployment mainly affects the 
younger sections of the population. 
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TABLE III. 


BELGIUM : UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MALE AND 
FEMALE WORKERS AT THE END OF 1953 


Women Men 
Wage earners} Totally unemployed Wage earners Totally unemployed 
(including (including 
unemployed)| Number | Percentage| unemployed) | Number | Percentage 
Under 20 . . | 73,244 3,551 4.8 108,004 6,123 5.7 
20-30. . . . | 112,543 | 20,118 17.9 272,545 20,737 7.6 
30-40 . . . | 57,647 | 10,684 18.5 219,565 15,648 7.1 
40-50... .| 58,241 12,025 20.6 254,354 22,538 8.9 
50-60. . - | 40,592 | 10,783 26.6 202,064 | 28,953 14.3 
9,491 3,364 35.4 62,250 17,387 27.9 
Total ! 351,758 | 60,525 17.2 /|1,118,782 | 111,386 10.0 


Source: L. E. Reneav : “ Vieillissement de la population et emploi de la main-d’ceuvre Agée ”, in Le 
Progrés Social (Liege), June 1954, p. 5. 
1 Does not include workers over the age of 65. 


TABLE IV. 
MEN 


UNITED KINGDOM : 


NUMBER OF TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED 
AND WOMEN COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS 
UNDER PENSIONABLE AGE ! IN THE SAME AGE GROUPS ON 8 DECEMBER 1952 


Women Men 
Age group Totally unemployed Totally unemployed 
Wage earners Wage earners 
Number | Percentage Number | Percentage 
Under 20 . . |1,212,000| 17,789 1.5 983,000 | 11,528 1.2 
20-39 . . . . |3,163,000) 63,332 2.0 5,971,000 | 89,142 1.5 
40-49 . . . . |1,409,000) 25,381 1.8 3,114,000 | 44,950 1.4 
50-54. . ; 571,000; 14,141 2.5 1,288,000 | 25,986 2.0 
55-64. . _- 1,819,000 | 53,385 2.9 
Total . . . |6,799,000) 132,477 1.9 |13,175,000 | 224,991 1.7 


Source : National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older Men and Women: First Report, 
Cmd. 8903 (London, H.M. Stationery Office), p. 56. 
1 Women : 60 years; men: 65 years. 


Older women are usually out of work for longer periods than younger 
women, although there is no proof that in this respect their position 
is any worse than that of men workers. 

However, statistics show only part of the picture. Under some 
unemployment insurance schemes a proportion of married women, 
including a number of older women, are not classified as unemployed, 
so that it is difficult to compare their position with that of unemployed 
men. Moreover there are grounds for believing that many older women 
in search of a job do not register with the employment offices and 
consequently do not appear on the official lists of unemployed or job 
applicants. In addition to the registered unemployed there is, therefore, 
a certain amount of concealed unemployment among older women, which 
it is impossible to assess accurately. Lastly, women workers are, to a 
greater extent than men workers, concentrated in certain industries. 
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An industry with a predominantly female labour force, such as textiles, 
has only to run into a slump for the over-all figures of female unemploy- 
ment to jump sharply, making it impossible to compare the general 
trend of unemployment among men and women. 


Causes of Unemployment 


The preference of employers for youth is quite certainly the main 
reason for unemployment among older workers. Unemployment among 
the latter is slight or non-existent in jobs such as domestic service, 
where there is a dearth of young people, but is high in office work and 
certain career jobs where there is a plentiful supply of young entrants. 

Moreover, difficulty in finding a job because of age seems to be more 
frequently encountered by women than by men. For example, in the 
employment offices at Columbus and Houston (United States)?, 81 per 
cent. of the vacancies for women were subject to age restrictions, as 
compared with 64 per cent. of vacancies for men. A recent German 
inquiry ? into unemployment among older salaried employees in the 
Federal Republic showed that 51.5 per cent. of the unemployed women 
and 41.5 per cent. of the unemployed men covered by the inquiry were 
out of work for reasons of age. 

Frequently, too, women encounter the age barrier earlier than men. 
In some trades women are not taken on above the age of 35, while men 
are accepted up to the age of 40 or 45. 

When they are not protected by seniority clauses older workers, 

particularly women, are liable in some cases to bear the brunt of staff 
cuts brought about by a falling-off in business or the introduction of 
labour-saving methods or machinery. For example, the Belgian census 
of unemployment carried out in November 1953, at a time of seasonal 
slackening in employment, showed that unemployment increased among 
women aged 50 in semi-skilled factory employment or in the hotel, 
restaurant and food trades, all of which are subject to seasonal fluctua- 
tions. 
Technical change also produces unemployment among older workers 
in all industries where modernisation schemes are carried out, resulting 
in the abolition of some jobs and even in some cases the obsolescence of 
certain skills. Skill and experience are not always a safeguard against 
dismissal. For example, in the French textile industry, particularly in 
weaving, it was found that where labour-saving looms or methods were 
introduced it was the older workers, as well as the less efficient workers, 
who were laid off.* 

These facts are of some importance if they are set against the back- 
ground of population trends and the increased employment of women, 
which must inevitably cause a rise in the number of older women in 
search of work. It must also be recognised that in many countries the 
employment market is unable to absorb the available labour of all age 
groups and both sexes. Some analysis is therefore needed of the special 
difficulties encountered by women on the employment market. 


1 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security : Older Workers 
Seek Jobs (Washington, D.C., 1951, reprinted 1953), p. 8. 

2“ Die Arbeitslosigkeit der alteren Angestellten im Bundesgebiet Anfang Juni 1954”, 
in Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt (Nuremberg), 26 July 1954, p. 482. 

3 Office national du Placement et du Chémage: Recensement semestriel des chémeurs 
complets au 16.11.53, Etudes économiques et sociales (Brussels, 1953), p. 5. 
* See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, No. 10, 15 May 1953, p. 322. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


As has been seen, the chief trouble met with by older women workers 
arises out of competition from younger workers. Why are the latter 
often shown preference, particularly in the filling of vacancies ? 


Pension Schemes 


Pension schemes, which were at one time confined to government 
employees, are now found in a growing number of industries and big 
firms or institutions, and give coverage to women as well as to men. 
Such schemes, however, entail a strict age-limit for entry and retire- 
ment or else result in practices which often amount to the same thing. 
Employers hesitate to take on an older worker if they will thereby have 
to pay higher contributions to the pension fund. The fact that contribu- 
tion rates are often higher in the case of women makes it even more 
difficult for them to find work. Generally speaking, the age limit for 
entry into the civil service ranges, in the case of women, from 25 to 
40 according to the country. Retirement ages are often five years 
lower for women than for men. 

Obviously any pension scheme imposing rigid age limits for entry or 
retirement is bound to restrict the employment opportunities of older 
people. There is no need, however, to stress that age limits for entry 
are far more serious than those for retirement, which are merely the 
outcome of a form of social progress that might well be taken further. 


Age and Efficiency 


When employers give preference to youth in engaging staff or 
dismiss older workers, they often argue that increasing age is ac- 
companied by a decline in efficiency. It is worth inquiring whether 
this argument is valid and whether the widespread bias against older 
= is justified wherever they come into competition with younger 

e. 
——— into the influence of age — general efficiency shows 
that from the point of view of the physiology of work the first organs 
to feel the effects of old age are the muscles, particularly those of the 
lumbar region, the heart and the sensory organs. With the exception 
of the latter, these muscles are chiefly used in heavy manual work, 
which is hardly ever performed by women. On the other hand the 
muscles of the forearm, which are used in more precise work requiring 
skill, deftness and a higher degree of specialisation—and for that reason 
often carried out by women—are affected relatively late. This would 
~ to indicate that in many oe for which women are suited the 
effects of old-age should not be felt until fairly late in life. 

However, it must be admitted that older women find it hard to 
stand the pace in certain occupations, ev in semi-skilled piece 
work, assembly-line work or jobs that have to be carried out standing. 
In large-scale industry such as metallurgy, engineering and textiles, 
working conditions pon | output standards are very exacting, and workers 
of both sexes employed in them often age prematurely as a result. 


1 In France this age is between 26 and 30; in Sweden 30; in Canada it has been recently 
raised from 35 to 40. 
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In the case of women it should also be borne in mind that many of 
them not only perform arduous jobs in industry but run homes as well, 
aging even faster under the strain. These factors should not be over- 
looked in reviewing the various handicaps that debar older women from 
certain jobs or branches of industry. Some examples are given below : 

Engineering and electrical goods. Jobs pata standing—Handling 
high-output machines—Jobs requiring sharp eyesight and dexterity— 
Assembly line work—Payment by results on a group basis. 

Chemicals and rubber. Work carried out in premises that are over- 
heated and full of gases and dust (nitrogen)—Work carried out in the 
dark (photographic products factories)—Continuous shift work in 
laboratories manufacturing corrosive products—Handling of corrosive 
products. 

Food and agriculture. Arduous jobs of various kinds in sugar works, 
breweries, refineries, distilleries and biscuit factories, often performed 
standing—Processing and packing carried out on conveyors. 

Textiles. Jobs performed standing with the arms extended—High 
speed work in setting up looms—Handling of dusty materials—Damp 
atmosphere. 

Office Work. Tiring jobs on calculating machines—Typing work on 
piece rates. 

It should be pointed out that a of the 4 jobs have 
major drawbacks for younger workers of either sex. But these major 
drawbacks become serious risks for older women. It would be reasonable 
to expect that, once the latter are found unsuitable for intensive or 
unhealthy jobs, an effort should be made to transfer them to work on 
automatic machines that are easy to run. Unfortunately the fact is that 
in such cases employers are inclined to recruit unskilled girls who are 
willing to work for low wages. For example, when new automatic 
winding machines, which can be run without either training or effort 
and which would therefore be suitable for older workers, were introduced 
in the Belgian textile industry, employers gave preference to girls.’ 
The — trend can be found in other industries, particularly the print- 
ing es. 


Risk of Sickness 


Despite the fears uently expressed by employers, it does not 
appear that women of and over are more liable to sickness than 
younger women. Allowance, of course, must be made for the period 
of the menopause, during which many women often feel run down, 
though the period varies in length from one person to another. Thanks 
to progress in medicine and above all in minor surgery, women are less 
troubled nowadays than they used to be by this physiological change. 
In fact, once the critical age is over it often enhances their physical 
and mental well-being and gives them greater resistance than younger 
women to a great number of ailments. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that the physical limitations that debar women of all ages 
from certain jobs inevitably become more acute with the years. e 
same applies to the risks run by women workers in those industries 
where working conditions and output standards are such as to bring 
on premature aging. 


1 Le probléme de la remise au travail des chémeurs d’dge avancé, op. cit., p. 22. 
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Appearance 


In retailing, where great numbers of women are employed, appearance 
is so important that the loss of youth, looks and attractiveness is a 
serious handicap for older women workers in search of a job. In the 
United States, for example, according to a survey made by the New York 
State Employment Service?, a saleswoman is considered too old at 40, 
while a pattern-maker, who does not come into direct contact with the 
customers, may at the age of 60 actually be preferred to a younger 
woman. The importance attached to appearance and its arbitrary 
character is demonstrated by the difference between the age limits 
imposed by big stores in city centres, which are very rigid, and the 
more flexible requirements of small local shops. One is entitled to 
wonder whether this ingrained belief that customers insist on being 
served by young, attractive women is necessarily good for business, 
for it completely ignores the needs of the great numbers of older cus- 
tomers whose needs and tastes would probably be better appreciated 
and catered for by older saleswomen. 


Other Factors 
Inadequate Training. 


While the preference of employers for youth is responsible for many 
of the difficulties encountered by older women workers, another serious 
handicap lies in the lack of training of women workers in general, a 
deficiency which in many cases is felt only after many years have passed. 

To some extent this lack of training is due to the limited range of 
opportunities open to women and girls ; this was clearly brought out 
in a report submitted by the I.L.O. to the Commission on the Status 
of Women at the request of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations.? Despite the substantial progress made since the war, 
due perhaps to the labour shortage rather than to any change in outlook, 
these opportunities for training are still far fewer than those available 
to boys, particularly in the occupations open to both sexes. 

The inadequacy of these training facilities for women workers to 
some extent merely reflects the attitude of the public at large and the 
women themselves. When many girls start work both they and their 
parents assume that they will soon give up their jobs to get married 
and they are naturally unwilling to forgo any short-term benefits in 
order to acquire skills which they think will be of little use to them in 
the long run. 

It is a fact that in the handling and processing of articles on con- 
veyors—jobs which are numerous in the food, engineering and electrical 
industries—women display far greater manual dextenty than men, 
and this helps to make up for their lack of basic training. Years later, 
however, when they have been prematurely aged by the continuous 
strain, they are laid off because they cannot stand the pace, and it is 
then that they are at a disadvantage in the employment market because 
of their lack of training. In view of the wide range of jobs now open 
to women, it is unfortunate that while many working-class families 


1 New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging: No Time 
to Grow Old, Legislative Document No. 12, 1951, p. 97. 

2 See “ Vocational Guidance and Training for Women ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952. 
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make sacrifices to enable their sons to learn a trade, they do not feel 
able to do the same for their daughters. 


Lack of Vocational Guidance. 


It must be obvious, however, that good basic training is useless if 
it only leads to a trade or career that is already overcrowded. As the 
years go by, lack of guidance at the start of a girl’s career can have 
increasingly serious consequences. Great numbers of girls are attracted, 
for various reasons, towards trades and occupations that are already 
overcrowded or soon will be : the flood of girls entering office work has 
its counterpart in the influx of girl students into the arts faculties, 
which in most countries offer fewer openings than other studies. Similar 
examples could be quoted from many other branches of the economy. 
A girl who chooses an overcrowded occupation is unquestionably in- 
creasing the risk of being out of work later. The interests of individuals 
and the interests of society coincide over this point and, as has been 
stated in a recent Belgian survey, “ the problem of the old is first and 
foremost a problem of the young ”.? 


Women in Search of Work Late in Life. 


In many cases these are women connected with the garment trades, 
retailing and office work, who, because + 4 worked for some time 
before they married, expect to be able to find a job without much 


trouble. Often, however, they encounter just as serious difficulties as 
the women without any training or experience. Their skills are rusty 
and their experience of the working world has been lost. They find it 
hard to grasp either their shortcomings or their strong points and tend 


to exaggerate or minimise them. As they are often willing to accept 
any wage and work in any conditions, their presence on the employment 
market is a matter of concern to the working community as a whole. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE REGARDING THE 
OuTPUT AND EFFICIENCY OF OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


The foregoing factors undoubtedly tend to curtail the employment 
opportunities open to older women. Nevertheless, care must be taken 
not to indulge in generalisations, as experience shows that these workers 
retain or even acquire other valuable qualities which can prove useful 
in the many jobs in which psychological aging is no handicap. 

For example, a survey on this subject was recently made in France, 
covering 1,163 firms employing more than 50 male and female workers, 
and engaged in a wide range of industries and trades.? It showed that 
while the volume of output tends to fall off in certain trades after the 
age of 50, particularly among women workers engaged on piece work 
or assembly line jobs in the engineering, electrical and textile industries, 
this does not apply to the quality of their work. In business and adminis- 
tration age tends to be accompanied by a distinct improvement in 


__ 1 L. Uvercoets: “ Le sort des travailleurs 4gés. Compte rendu des travaux de la section 
liégeoise de l’Association belge pour le progrés social concernant le sort des travailleurs 
Agés dans la région de Liége ”, in Le Progrés Social (Liége), June 1954, p. 43. 

? Organisation for European Economic Co-operation : Employment of Older Workers : 
"rca regarding the Problem in France, document M.O. (54) 1/05, Paris, 29 July 
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quality, which continues up to the age of 65 and over in certain occupa- 
tions. The same applies to women who are skilled workers or super- 
visors and even to semi-skilled workers and operatives in the metallur- 
op and textile trades, who turn out their best work between the ages of 

0 and 64. Despites the fact that appreciable differences are found 
between one trade and another, the survey came to the conclusion that 
for all classes of worker in all occupations, pride in the job is strongest 
among men and women workers aged 50 and over. 

A British inquiry covering men workers over the of 65 and 
women workers over the age of 60 also concluded in favour of the 
employment of older workers by reason of the stabilising influence they 
exert and their qualities of reliability, conscientiousness and steadiness, 
which more than make up for their slower tempo of work.! Similarly 
it has been found in the United States in big stores employing workers 
aged 60 and over that their efficiency is equal to, if not greater than, 
that of younger workers and that this state of affairs continues up to 
the age of 80.2 One very important factor in the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of labour is the level of absenteeism. Recent inquiries in 
industry have shown that although women, in the main, take time off 
more frequently than men, older women are absent less often and for 
shorter periods than either male or female younger workers. For 
example, the French survey just quoted showed that up to the age 
of 60 or 65 older women workers were less frequently absent for reasons 
of sickness than younger workers, the extent of the difference varying 
from one occupation to another. In all trades and for all types of work- 
ers, absenteeism without any valid reason is distinctly lower than in 
the case of younger women workers. According to the Belgian inquiry 
referred to above, some firms have found that unjustifiable absenteeism 
is 75 per cent. lower in the case of older men and women than among 
young workers. 

These examples, which could easily be multiplied, show that older 
women workers retain or acquire many qualities which could find scope 
in a wide range of jobs involving responsibility and demanding initi- 
ative, experience and reliability. In other words, great numbers of 
higher positions could be filled by promotion from the ranks of the 
older women workers who possess the necessary skill and experience. 
These opportunities are open to skilled and experienced men workers 
to a far greater extent than to women, mainly because of long-standing 
traditions and preconceived ideas, which are shared both by employers 
and the women themselves. The result is that nothing like enough 
opportunity is given to women to bring their special qualities to bear 
on their work. 

An analysis is given below of measures attempted or proposed in 
various countries which seem calculated to expand employment oppor- 
tunities for older women. 


MEASURES TO FACILITATE THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


Most of the measures advocated to deal with the difficulties found 
by older women in looking for work are very similar to those designed 
to create wider opportunities for older workers in general. Reference 


1 The Employment of Elderly Workers : Report of a Survey on the Practice and Experience 
of 400 Member Firms of the Industrial Welfare Society (London, 1950). 

2 Robert L. Peterson: The Effectiveness of Older Personnel in Retailing (College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois, 1954). 
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to the latter will only be made in ing, while a more detailed analysis 
will be given of those that are of special interest to older women workers. 


Pension Schemes 


Mention may be made of the steps recommended by some firms in 
the United States and by the National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and Women in the United Kingdom, such 
as the payment by the workers themselves of the cost of entering a 
pension scheme at a relatively advanced age ; the payment of a smaller 
pension calculated on the basis of the contributions actually paid by the 
workers or on their behalf ; or the relinquishment of the right to parti- 
cipate in the o isation’s pension scheme. These measures, however, 
would deprive the workers of a r protection for their old age, and 
it would certainly be preferable if, for example, governments were to 
compensate employer-run pension schemes for the cost involved in 
taking on workers above the usual age for admission. 


Government Example 


It would be desirable, as advocated by the Board of the Belgian 
National Employment and Unemployment Office and the British 
National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older Men and 
Women, for governments themselves to give a lead in this matter by 
raising the age of recruitment for civil and local government servants. 
Action along these lines has been taken in certain branches of the 
British Civil Service, which has raised its age limits on entry to 60 years 
for certain employees, such as typists and telephone operators ?, who 
are usually women. 


Adapting the Job 


In the light of modern knowledge of the nature of acquired faculties 
and of the difficulties encountered by older people in adapting them- 
selves to something new, it would appear to Seis the interests of the 
workers and their employers to allow them to go on doing the same 
jobs for as long as possible, if necessary by making a few adjustments, 
e.g. aaguory | seats of the right height or spectacles for working ; intro- 
ducing rest breaks and shorter working hours ; providing alternative 
work to relieve the strain ; or making slight changes in the equipment 
to reduce the effort needed. Part-time work could also be used ; this 
a is followed on a large scale in the United States and United 

ingdom, particularly in the case of women aged 30 or 35 and over, 
although as yet it is not common on the continent of Europe. 


Transfer 


In cases where it is impossible to keep a woman in her old job, the 
next step depends on whether she is a skilled worker or a semi-skilled 
or unskilled worker. In the former case, instead of down-grading her, 
it is worth trying to make use of her experience by giving her a job where 
she is called upon to supervise, advise and train the younger workers. 


1 National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older Men and Women : First 
Report, op. cit., p. 40. 
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For example, in the French dressmaking industry, older workers are 
widely used to train young entrants up to the necessary standard. 
This method could also be used in a number of trades where hitherto 
few women have stood much chance of promotion, e.g. commerce or 
the hotel business. 

However, this does not usually offer a way out in the case of women 
who have been employed all their lives on semi-skilled or unskilled jobs. 
In this case it would probably be better to shift them to jobs involving 
less strain, speed or physical effort. In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
according to a recent inquiry, 53 and 49 per cent. respectively of women 
over the age of 60 employed in certain firms in the textile and food 
trades had been assigned to lighter jobs, though it should be borne in 
mind that these percentages only affect a tiny proportion of the total 
number of workers: in the first case, there were 193 women aged 60 
and over out of 10,476 women of all ages; and, in the second case, 
there were 53 women aged 60 and over out of 7,647 women of all ages. 

It is far from being a systematic practice to transfer older women to 
mg jobs. The recent French survey yields the following examples 
of jobs in various trades to which older women have been assigned : 


Chemicals : processing jobs. 

Food and agriculture : gut cleaning and cutting. 

Textiles : burling and picking lengths of cloth, acting as “ feeders ” 
(bringing up the lengths of fibre) ; bunching (arranging yarn in bundles 
before and after dyeing) ; sorting wool in factories engaged in stripping 
wool from pelts. 

Clothing and other sewing trades : hand-finishing in light clothing manu- 
facture ; supervision and inspection of work ; baist pulling.? 


As can be seen, these jobs are not always either easy or pleasant, and 
this brings out another aspect of the problem, namely the tendency, 
when finding work for older women, to give them the jobs that nobody 
else wants but which they have little option but to accept. 


Special Workshops 


In some cases special workshops have been set up where the work 
is adapted to the abilities of older workers. In France a sugar works 
in the Ardennes groups its older women workers together in the sack- 
making shop ; a wool-spinning mill employs them in the burling shop ; 
bom factory making cigarette paper employs them in the rag-sorting 

op. 


The Role of Personnel and Medical Departments and the Industrial 
Psychologist 


Any policy of adjusting jobs to the workers and regrading and 
transferring workers within their own firms can only be carried out 
with the collaboration of the personnel and medical departments, the 
industrial psychologist, vocational guidance counsellors and welfare 
workers. It is important that all these should have a thorough knowledge 


1 The Employment of Elderly Workers, op. cit. 
2 Employment of Older Workers, op. cit. 
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of the requirements of the various jobs within the firm and of the abilities 
and state of health of the employees. 

If jobs are to be fairly and properly distributed in accordance with 
ability, there must be a careful study of each job and its demands, in 
terms of physical effort, character, capacity and occupational qualifi- 
cations and experience. Hitherto such studies have been mainly con- 
cerned with job analysis for the purpose of fixing wages or output stand- 
ards, but they could with advantage be used to a greater extent 
than hitherto for the identification of jobs suited to older workers and 
for research into practical ways and means of extending their employ- 
ment. For example in a large banking firm in the United States the per- 
sonnel department has succeeded in arranging for unskilled older women 
to be employed in the punched card department. 

Moreover the importance of periodical medical examinations for 
both men and women workers, particularly after middle age, can hardly 
be overestimated. From our standpoint it is essential that works doctors 
should have a clear picture of the physical requirements for each job. 
In other words, there must be close co-operation between the medical 
and personnel departments of all big firms. 


Equal Pay 


It is evident that as far as possible the principle of — pay for 
equal work should be applied to the regrading or transfer of older 


workers. Care must be taken to ensure that, under the pretext of finding 
work for older women, the gap between men’s and women’s wages to be 
found in many countries is not allowed to widen still more. The problem 
should be tackled along the lines laid down in the Equal Remuneration 


Convention, 1951 (No. 100) and the Equal Remuneration Recom- 
mendation, 1951 (No. 90). 


Employment Services 


Experience shows that the methods that have proved their worth in 
placing workers in general, as embodied in the Employment Service 
Convention, 1948 (No. 88), and the Employment Service Recommenda- 
tion, 1948 (No. 83), are also best suited to the placement of older workers ; 
if special attention is given to the latter’s needs, as part of the day-to-day 
work of employment services, little difficulty should be encountered in 
finding appropriate work for at least a —— of them. The best 
way of helping older women who have difficulty in finding jobs would 
appear to fie in the provision of expert advice on a wider scale. This 
does not mean that separate departments should be set up to cater 
for their needs}, but it is important that the officials dealing with older 
women applicants should be aware of the special problems facing them 
and that they should look for the qualities and experience of each 
applicant rather than her shortcomings. This can only be done through 
personal contact and individual interviews supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by a thorough medical examination. = addition employment 
service officials must be constantly in touch with the requirements of 
each trade, the changes brought about by technical developments in 


1 According to the International Federation of Business and Professional Women 
little success was achieved by a special employment office for older women workers opened 
in Ziirich. The workers did not wish to be treated as special cases. 
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mang and any new jobs or occupations suited to older women. 
They should be supplied with up-to-date documentary material on 
these questions aol should be allowed adequate time to maintain 
contact with the applicants themselves as well as to visit the employers. 
Contacts and visits of this kind are the best way of dispelling the per- 
sistent misunderstandings and prejudices against older workers, rn, 
larly older women workers. In some cases they may be able to help the 
employers to pick out the jobs in their firms that might suit this t 
of worker and may even able to advise on the adjustments that 
should be made in jobs so as to cater for the needs of older women. 
The work of employment services would undoubtedly be greatly 
helped by information campaigns of the kind that have already been 
launched in Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom con- 
sisting of broadcasts, film shows and inquiries designed to arouse public 
opinion to the importance of the subject. Campaigns of this sort have 
hitherto been mainly concerned with older workers in general but 
they might at times emphasise the special employment problems facing 
older women. To be fully effective, such campaigns, like the work of 
oo services and of personnel departments in individual firms, 
must be based on a study of the changing needs of industry and the 
ualities required by various classes of worker to meet these needs. 
esearch of this kind, which could equally well be carried out by private 
scientific or social institutions, should devote renewed attention to the 
opportunities for older women inherent in present-day industrial trends 
and the growth of the service trades. It is also important to ascertain 
the short-term and long-term employment trends, so that girls can be 
given better vocational guidance and training in their early years. 
Considerable interest attaches to the work of various institutes, societies 
and women’s organisations on this subject in various countries." 


Vocational Training and Rehabilitation 


Hitherto there has been no such thing as a national vocational 
training and rehabilitation scheme for older women. In cases where 
limited schemes have}been introduced on a regional basis the aim has 
usually been to deal with local labour shortages. This makes it very 
difficult to find practical ways of helping the great numbers of women 
who start looking for work late in life in such overcrowded occupations 
as the garment trade, retailing and office work, where they come up 
against competition from skilled younger women. Their mere presence 
on the employment market helps to weaken the position of even the 
skilled older women shop and office workers. This being so, it is vital 
that they should be given the opportunity of being trained or retrained 
or of brushing up their knowledge. However, as these occupations will go 
on being seriously overcrowded as long as they can draw upon an ample 
supply of young entrants, systematic training facilities do not appear to 
be called for. In the United States, for example, training and rehabilita- 
tion courses have been held, with the co-operation of the employment 
service, for women looking for office jobs late in life, but it should be 
noted that this was only done to deal with acute shortages in certain 


1 Particular reference may be made to the work of the International Association of 
Gerontology, which publishes a review dealing with the problems of old age, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and Professional Women, which has conducted an inter- 
national survey of the employment problems of older women. 
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towns. In Switzerland there are a number of retraining centres for 
former nurses and for widows who wish to become health visitors ; 
there is also a vocational training school in Ziirich for unemployed 
women garment workers. In Sweden the Labour Board organises 
domestic science courses, which are mainly attended by women between 
the ages of 35 and 55, while the Social Welfare Board gives training as 
family helps to women between 35 and 40 years of age. Nevertheless 
the only way to relieve the pressure on such overcrowded occupations 
as office work, commerce and retailing, is to make a bolder approach to 
the question of the vocational training of women, based upon the wide 
range of opportunities and occupations of all kinds open to young 
women today. Unless this is done the efforts to give training or voca- 
tional rehabilitation to older women in the overcrowded occupations 
are unlikely to succeed. 


General Manpower Policy 


It is clear that any measures to extend employment opportunities 
for older workers must fit in with a manpower policy for all workers 
of all ages. If such measures are to be successful an effort must be made 
to distribute the national labour force as fairly and efficiently as possible, 
taking account of the demographic and economic development of each 
country, the short-term and long-term trends of the labour market, 
the changes in industrial techniques and the need for the progressive 
introduction of safeguards for the workers. Full employment—the 
realisation of which is one of the fundamental objectives of the 
International Labour Organisation—is also essential. In this respect 
the future of older women workers is closely bound up not only with 
that of older men workers but with that of the younger generation as 
well. The problem is to give all workers equal opportunities for equal 


Lastly, labour must be better protected against conditions and rates 
of production that are harmful to health and lead to sickness and 
premature old age, so as to prevent older women from losing their 
efficiency well before the age of retirement. Similarly the peso | 
found by older women workers in meeting high and rigid output stand- 
ards can be overcome by introducing some flexibility into these 
standards. 

In short, the action necessary to extend employment opportunities 
for older women workers is inseparable not only from action necessary 
to help older workers in general but also from national and international 
efforts in both the social and the economic fields to bring about a general 
improvement in conditions of work. 


skills. 


Industrial Disputes, 1937-54 


The relations between management and labour occupy a prominent place 
among the problems of our times. Negotiation, collective bargaining and 
arbitration have not eliminated industrial conflict, despite the emphasis 
placed in recent years on the common interests of managers and workers 
and on the advantages of industrial peace, and disagreements between 
workers and employers still often lead to stoppages of work. 

Among the various points of view from which industrial disputes may 
be studied, an objective analysis of the facts shown by the statistics available 
is of interest in tracing the evolution of disputes over time and assessing 
their importance in different countries. The following article is an attempt to 
present such an analysis for those countries for which data are available. 


The statistics of industrial disputes collected in various countries 
normally refer to stoppages of work—that is, strikes or lockouts—since 
it is very difficult to register or even to identify disagreements between 
employers and workers that are so important that they might materi- 
alise in stoppages of work, but actually do not do so because they 
are settled by negotiation or arbitration. A few countries, however, 
have attempted to collect information on such types of disputes. In 
particular, Indonesia has recently set up a system of collection of data 
which takes into account the fact that the law forbids stoppages of 
work until various means of arbitration have been exhausted : these 
data therefore cover disputes that were reported to the Ministry of 
Labour but led to no stoppage of work. Similar data are also collected 
in Japan. 

This is exceptional ; statistics of disputes normally cover only cases 
of industrial conflict where between employers and 
workers were not settled by peaceful means but involved hardship for 
the workers and their families and some disruption of the economy. 
In most countries work stoppages are preponderantly strikes, and 
lockouts are rare: the case of India, where lockouts sometimes account 
for up to half the total number of man-days lost through disputes, is 
an exception. 

However, work stoppages are only one manifestation of industrial 
unrest. Workers may, in order to obtain better conditions of employ- 
ment or to retain advantages already secured, exert pressure on em- 
ployers by means of other action, such as deliberate slackness in their 
work, voluntary absenteeism of key workers or “ working to rule”. 
Such cases do not lend themselves to statistical analysis. 


1 For a similar study covering the years 1927-47 see Robert Morse Woopsury : “ The 
Incidence of Industrial Disputes : Rates of Time-Loss, 1927-1947 ”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX, No. 5, Nov. 1949. Reference may also be made to E. J. Ricnes: “ In- 
ternational Comparisons of the Time Lost through Industrial Disputes ” (Economic Record, 
Vol. IX, No. 17, Dec. 1933), which presents data for the period 1922-32. 
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SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE AVAILABLE STATISTICS 


Although restricted to actual stoppages of work, data on industrial 
disputes are still of great interest. It is true that, while many more 
series are available since the end of the Second World War than before, 
the world coverage of these series is still incomplete. Figures are lacking 
for most countries of Latin America and several countries in Asia. In 
Africa figures are available for the Union of South Africa only, but it 
may be that the economic and social organisation of that continent is 
such that the collection of data on disputes would be neither feasible 
nor meaningful. On the other hand the country coverage of North 
America and Western Europe is practically complete. 

Data are available throughout the period 1937-54 for only 16 coun- 
tries... After the war, comprehensive series became available for a 
number of additional countries ; in particular, in Germany and Italy, 
where until the post-war period strikes and lockouts were forbidden, 
series were established around 1948. For the period 1949-53, therefore, 
data are available for 28 countries*, which represent about half the 
population of the globe ; if allowance is made for those countries where 
stoppages may not occur for various reasons, these data cover more 
than two-thirds of the labour force that oes d freely engage in disputes. 

A first approach to the statistical analysis of industrial disputes 
would seem to be to count the number of such disputes. The variation 
of such figures tells very little about the importance of the disputes, how- 
ever, since a strike in an establishment employing 40 workers is given the 
same importance as one in a large industry covering numerous establish- 
ments and employing thousands of workers. 

One is then led to consider rather, as a measure of labour unrest, 
the number of workers involved. The definition of this figure is open 
to argument : obviously all workers actually striking are involved. In 
addition, those workers who, though not directly parties to the dispute, 
are thrown out of work owing to a stoppage in another section of the 
establishment should also be included ; most countries do count such 
indirectly affected workers as “involved” in the dispute, and the 
figures used in the present article also include them. However, it might 
be suggested that the coverage of these data should extend to workers 
of other establishments than those on strike, who seem to be “ involved ” 
because they are unable to work, for instance, through the lack of 
materials produced by the establishments actually on strike. Various 
considerations, including the difficulty of assigning clear limits to these 
groups, have usually led to the exclusion of such workers from the 
count of the number of workers involved, and they are excluded from 
the figures on which this article is based. It is also useful to note that, 
in the number of workers involved, workers who participate in two or 
more strikes in the same year are counted on each occasion ; these 
data therefore might appear to involve some duplication. 

While the number of workers involved is a good measure of the 
propensity to strike, it still leaves much to be desired for an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of disputes from a social as well as an economic 


1 Argentina (Buenos Aires), Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Ireland, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

? The countries listed in the previous footnote, plus: Burma, Ceylon, Chile, France, 
csnnny (Federal Republic), Hawaii, Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto 
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point of view, since the extent of industrial conflict, the hardships 
suffered by the workers and the disruption caused to the economy 
vary considerably according to the duration of the dispute. The total 
number of days of work lost through disputes, which combines informa- 
tion on the numbers of workers iavelved with the duration of the 
disputes, is therefore an important measure of the significance of strikes. 

These three items—number of stoppages of work, number of workers 
involved, total number of man-days of work lost—are universally 
a by the various countries preparing statistics of disputes, and 
orm the basis of the following analysis. However, other more refined 
indicators must be prepared, such as the rate of days lost per 1,000 
workers employed, particularly when comparisons are intended between 
several countries. 

As in all statistical series, the figures collected by the various countries 
are not of identical scope and not strictly comparable, because of the 
use of different definitions, different industrial coverage, the exclusion 
in some countries of small disputes and in some cases defects in the 
collection of the data. Difficulties encountered in the preparation 
of statistics of disputes, and differences in scope and method which 
bring about a lack of international comparability, have been studied 
at length in various publications.* 

Nevertheless, subject to minor reservations, it is possible to analyse 
the incidence of disputes in the world on the basis of the available data, 


as well as to proceed to certain comparisons among countries. 


THE History OF DispuTES FROM 1937 To 1954 


General Review 


The occurrence of industrial disputes is erratic: they are given to 
sudden outbursts and may not show any discernible “trend”. It is 
clear, however, that the war years, 1939-45, were characterised by a 
general decrease in the number of man-days lost through disputes, not 
only in Europe, where disputes were forbidden in nearly all countries 
occupied by foreign armed forces or under the Fascist regime, but also 
in the other belligerent or non-belligerent countries. The two notable 
exceptions were Canada and Australia. 

The eneral decrease in time lost was due mostly to the short dura- 
tion of disputes, since the number of workers involved fluctuated around 
much the same level as in the immediate pre-war period. 

The post-war years saw a general increase of disputes, starting as 
soon as 1945 (1944 in the United Kingdom) ; in almost every country 
surveyed the number of workers involved and the number of man-days 
lost through disputes reached a high peak in 1945, 1946 or 1947; in 
the United States the 1946 peak was, moreover, characterised by a 
specially long average duration of disputes. 

In the 16 countries for which comparable data are available through- 
out the period 1937-54, the number of workers involved in industrial 
disputes declined up to 1948, but up to 1954 still remained somewhat 
above the number involved immediately before the war. However, the 
abnormally high average length of disputes observed in the United 


1 For a discussion of these problems, see the two articles indicated in the footnote 
on page 78 ; see also Methods of Compiling Statistics of Industrial Disputes, 1.L.O. Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 10 (Geneva, 1926). 
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States in 1946 was reduced, and, except for a recrudescence in 1952, the 
total number of man-days lost through disputes in these countries was 
practically back to the immediate pre-war level. 


TABLE I. WORKERS INVOLVED IN DISPUTES ! 
(Millions) 


U.S.A. 


15 countries 
(excl. U.S.A.) 
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1 See footnotes on p. 79 for the list of countries included. 
2 Estimate. 


TABLE II. MAN-DAYS LOST IN DISPUTES * 
(Millions ) 


45 countries 
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1 See footnotes on p. 79 for the list of countries included. oF 
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Nevertheless after the Second World War, when in Japan, Italy and 
Germany, whose political organisations forbade disputes or kept them at 
a very low level before the war, workers became free to strike, the number 
of workers involved and of man-days lost increased very substantially. 
In addition, the large-scale strikes of short duration, mainly political in 
nature, that took place in France and Italy increased greatly the total 
number of workers involved in disputes, though it did not considerably 
affect the total number of man-days lost. 

The most peaceful post-war year was 1954. It was characterised by 
a substantial drop throughout the world in both the number of workers 
involved and the number of man-days lost in industrial disputes. 

The trend in the United States, which contributes every year about 
half of the known number of man-days lost in the world through disputes, 
was roughly the same as in other countries, but more accentuated. 

These general comments are based on the figures of tables I and II 
and are illustrated by charts 1 and 2, which show the total number of 
workers involved in disputes and the total number of man-days of work 
lost each year from 1937 to 1954. 


1937-1945 


The year 1937 was one of slight recrudescence of disputes in a few 
countries as compared with previous years. Ireland, however, lost 
1.5 million man-days (more than six times the total number of da 
lost in a “ normal” year) through disputes lasting six months in the 
industry. 

In 1938-39 industrial conflicts receded in all countries for which 
data are available. 

With the invasion and occupation of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940 and of the Netherlands, Belgium and France in May and 
— 1940, strikes became virtually impossible in these countries ; the 
ew strikes that took place were of very little numerical importance, 
and no statistics of disputes were prepared (except in Denmark) until 
1945 in the occupied countries. In the aggregate data for the group 
of countries surveyed, therefore, the figures for Belgium, Finland, the 
Netherlands and Norway have been considered as nil. Despite the 
provisional disappearance of disputes in these countries, the total 
number of workers involved in disputes in the 16 countries ome 
showed a slight tendency to increase up to (and including) 1943. Man- 
days lost, however, decreased somewhat to a lower level than before the 
war. This —_ contradiction is due to the shorter average duration 
of disputes during the war, and may be explained by a “ non-strike psy- 
chology ”, which, while not sufficiently strong to prevent altogether the 
occurrence of stoppages, impelled both parties to settle matters quickly, 
sometimes under pressure from governments. In fact, while from 1937 
to 1939 the average duration of disputes (as measured by the number 
of days lost per worker involved) was 12 to 14 days, the figure fell below 
seven in the period 1940 to 1944, It is also noteworthy that no country 
showed any special outburst of disputes during this period. 

While the situation remained relatively calm throughout 1944 in 
most countries, including the United States, the severe disputes that 
broke out in that year in the United Kingdom, a country where industrial 
unrest had been steadily mounting, initiated the t-war over-all 
recrudescence of disputes. Out of a total of 3,710, man-days lost 
in the United Kingdom through disputes in 1944, the highest figure 
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since 1931, 2,495,000 were lost in a series of strikes in mining and quarry- 
ing arising out of dissatisfaction over minimum wage awards ; at the 
same time days lost in engineering and shipbuilding were also numerous. 


The Post-War Years 


By 1945 several countries began to be severely affected by disputes ; 
in the United States the wave of strikes gained momentum after [aoe 
capitulation, and Sweden experienced a general strike that, though of 
short duration, cost that country over 11 million man-days of work, a 
figure more than three times as high as the unusually high peak of 1933. 

The worst post-war year, however, was 1946, when the United States, 
Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands and Switzerland (of the countries 
surveyed) suffered the heaviest (and in the United States also the longest) 
disputes of the post-war period to date. 

In the United States, in addition to a number of smaller stoppages, 
the main events were the steel industry dispute in January and February, 
in which 750,000 workers were involved (the largest strike ever recorded 
in the country), the stoppage of work of 340,000 soft-coal miners 
in April and May, and a nation-wide two-day strike of two railroad 
unions at the end of May, which paral rail transport throughout 
the country. The year 1946, with 116 million man-days lost (triple 
the time lost in 1945), thus marked the most concentrated period of 
labour-management strife in United States history. Canada encountered 
a year of widespread strikes in textiles, rubber manufacturing, and 
more particularly in logging, where 1.1 million man-days were lost. 

By 1947 labour-management relations in the United States had 
improved considerably and were not much more disturbed than in the 
pre-war years, but other countries in turn experienced a post-war wave 
of disputes. In India the number of ein s lost in 1947 through 
disputes rose to 16.5 million, py double the figure for 1937. 
More than a million man-days of work were lost in strikes in the building 
trades in the Union of South Africa, where the total of 1,372,000 days 
lost in that year represented six times the loss in 1935 and more than 
25 times the “ average ” loss in other years. Belgium and Ireland also 
experienced important disputes in 1947, 

However, the country most shaken by strikes in 1947 was France: 
3 million workers were involved in disputes and 22.7 million man-days 
of work were lost through a wave of nation-wide strikes, partly of a 
political nature. 

Difficulties continued in France throughout 1948 and 1949 ; in 1948 
a Fe age long and violent strike was waged by the General Con- 
federation of Labour in the coal mining industry, when altogether 8.7 
million man-days of work were lost, and a total of 6.5 million workers 
were involved in strikes; in 1949, 4.3 million workers took part in 
strikes relating to political attacks against the European Recovery 
Programme and the Atlantic Pact, as well as to hours, wages and other 
working conditions. These strikes were, however, like most strikes of 
a political nature, of very short duration (1.6 days on average) compared 
with the average duration of disputes in the other countries (9.4 days). 

By 1950 the situation in France eased, and the decrease from 1949 
to 1950 in the total number of workers involved in disputes (in the 28 
countries for which data are available from 1949 onwards) corresponds 
in essence to a decrease in France of almost 3 million. However, despite 
important decreases in man-days lost in the United States and Italy, 
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CHART 1. WORKERS INVOLVED IN DISPUTES 
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CHART 2. MAN-DAYS LOST IN DISPUTES 
(Millions) 
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the total number of man-days lost did not decrease much from 1949 
to 1950 because strikes in France, while not as widespread as in 
1949, lasted much longer, representing an increase of more than 3 
million man-days lost, and because of time lost through labour unrest 
in Finland, Belgium and india. In Finland, where the “ usual ” number 
of man-days lost fluctuated around 200,000, there were 4.6 million days 
lost in 1950. In Belgium 2.8 million days of work were lost and in 
India 12.8 million. 

Except for New Zealand, where the waterfront strike lasting six weeks 
cost the country around a million man-days of work, in the year 1951 
the total number of workers involved in disputes, as well as total man- 
days lost, fell to fairly low levels. 

In 1952, however, there was another outbreak of disputes affecting 
Japan, Canada and especially the United States, where the steel industry 
was severely affected for the second time since the war. 

In 1953 the situation was again fairly calm throughout the world. 
However, in the United Kingdom there was a one-day token stoppage 
of work in December, which involved more than a million workers in 
the engineering, vehicle and shipbuilding industries ; despite its short 
duration, this dispute accounted for half of the total number of working 
days lost in the United Kingdom in 1953. In Italy, 4.7 million workers 
were involved in general strikes, but, as in France in 1949, the average 
duration of these strikes was very short ra days) as compared with 
the average duration in other countries (6.3 days). 

Thus, with few exceptions, the history of disputes from 1949 to 1953 
in the countries covered was fairly similar, and of a much less dramatic 
nature than in the immediate post-war period. This evolution is con- 
firmed by the substantially complete data available for 1954. Estimates 
for the year 1954 (table I and charts 1 and 2) indicate that 1954 has 
been the most peaceful post-war year with respect to industrial disputes. 
In almost every country for which —— data are available the 
number of man-days lost fell below the 1937 level and was approximately 
equivalent to the low levels of 1938-39, allowance being made for the 
increase of about 30 per cent in total employment. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DISPUTES BY COUNTRY 


The incidence of industrial disputes differs considerably from country 
to country, although there are, of course, certain basic similarities in 
labour-management relations in every country. The organised effort 
of working people to improve their lot in negotiations with employers 
is a general phenomenon. On the other hand there are fundamental 
differences among the various countries. The economic situation and 
its trend may be considered to be one of the important determinants 
among the factors defining the background against which strike activities 
should be viewed. Other important factors that explain the differences 
in the incidence of work oe from one country to another are 
the extent to which wage and salary earners are organised in trade unions 
and the character and the degree of independence of such unions. The 
methods of settlement of industrial disputes also differ from country 
to country, and the right to strike may be more or less regulated by law 
or may not exist at all. 

In the five-year period 1949-53 a total of about 60 million workers 
were involved in disputes and 400 million days of work lost in the 28 
countries for which data covering this period are available. Strikes and 
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lockouts in the United States accounted for about one-fourth of the world 
total of workers involved and 50 per cent. of the man-days lost in dis- 
putes (see chart 4). In fact, of the 28 countries, eight accounted for more 
than 90 per cent. of the total number of man-days lost (the United States, 
Italy, Japan, France, India, the United Kingdom, Chile and Canada). 

Remove, a true understanding of the importance of industrial 
conflicts in various countries must take account of differences in the num- 
bers of workers. The first y seneee created by learning that 2,387,000 
man-days were lost in 1954 through disputes in mining, manufacturing, 
transport and construction in the United Kingdom and only 991,000 in 
Australia is reversed when it is recalled that the number of workers 
employed in the United Kingdom in these industries is several times 
the number in Australia: thus in 1954 only 190 days were lost in the 
United Kingdom per thousand workers employed against 680 in Austra- 
lia. Therefore, if it is desired to learn through comparisons of statistics 
of work stoppages whether workers in one country are more prone to 
strike than ene in another, it is necessary to compare figures which 
take account of the number of persons employed. 

The number of days lost per thousand persons = ed in the 
industrial sectors chiefly affected are presented in table III. The figures 
show for the years 1947 to 1954 the number of man-days of work lost 
per thousand persons employed in mining, manufacturing, construction 
and transport. The total numbers employed in the four branches 
concerned are based on labour force data, or are estimated from census 
data adjusted for changes in employment ; although these figures are 
subject to a certain margin of error, valid general conclusions may be 
drawn from comparisons of the rates. 


TABLE III. DAYS LOST PER THOUSAND PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINING, 
MANUFACTURING, CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORT 


1952 


| United Kingdom | ‘190| 150 | 140 | 130] 140| 170 


Union of South 
| Africa . . | 1,420 20 40 10 10 15 oa 


| United States . - | 1,450 | 1,450 | 2,290 | 1,690 920 | 2,400 | 1,070 
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Country 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 | 1953 1954 2 

| Australia . . .| 1,050 | 1,250 960 | 1,440 600 810 740 | 680 a® 
Belgium . . . .| 1,370 | 1,120 530 | 1,720 350 520 250 | 220 
Canada ....| 1,330 480 540 690 430 | 1,140 620 | 660 

Denmark 790 15 15 4 30 

'| Finland ....| 710 390 | 1,990 | 8,140 540 65 120 | 200 é 

France . .. .| 3,350 | 1,890 890 | 1,530 500 250 | 1,370 | 210 F 

Germany (F.R.) 35 45 180 50 150 | 160 

India . . . . .| 3,330 | 1,520 | 1,240 | 2,280 660 550 600 | 610 f 

Ireland ... .| 1,290 890 | 1,110 650 810 | 1,730 320 | 250 Pe 

1,730 | 1,260 800 530 | 1,110 | 710 
Japan ae 820 620 760 740 | 1,770 470 | 370 

| Netherlands . . 140 90 190 110 40 20 15 35 — 

| New Zealand. .| 440 400 900 | 1,070 | 4,640 110 70 75 . 

Norway .... 85 170 150 65 60 190 65 | 110 ” 

| Sweden .... 55 65 10 15 220 35 240 10 tis 
Swi and 4 1 60 25 
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CHART 3. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION (IN PERCENTAGES) OF 
WORKERS INVOLVED IN DISPUTES 


Australia 
U.K. 60 


It will be seen that the range of variation in rates as between countries 
has been considerable. Some countries (Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom) show particularly low figures, except for 
specific years. But the countries responsible for most of the man-days 
lost are also, except for the United Kingdom, those where a ~ rate 


is to be found : France had the highest rates in 1947, 1948 and 1953, 
and the United States was always among the three highest ranking 
countries. 

Other countries occasionally showed a sudden outburst of strikes 
resulting in a very high rate of -— lost per thousand persons employed 

the Union of South Africa in 1947, Italy and Finland in 1949, Belgium, 
inland and India in 1950, New Zealand in 1951, Japan in 1952). 

The number of workers involved in disputes varied greatly from one 
country to another, and was influenced by a number of factors besides 
the size of the labour force. The most important of these was the 
occurrence of general strikes. In France in 1948, for instance, of the 
total number of persons working in non-agricultural industries, more 
than 60 per cent. were involved in disputes during the year ; similarly, 
the corresponding figure for Italy in 1949 was 75 per cent. 

Apart from special circumstances of this type, in all the countries 
considered the proportion of workers etvel te disputes in a given 
country was not subject to wide fluctuations. Thus, for the period 
1947-54, the ratio of workers involved in disputes to the total number of 
persons employed in non-agricultural industries remained between 
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CHART 4. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION (IN PERCENTAGES) 
OF MAN-DAYS LOST IN DISPUTES 


3 and 7 per cent. in the United States, between 1 and 5 per cent. in 
Canada, around 2 per cent. in the United Kingdom (except for 1953, 
when it went up to 7 per cent.) and around 5 per cent. in India (except 
for 1948, when it was 11 per cent.). In France, if the ye of general 
strikes are excluded, the ratio varied between 10 and 16 per cent. In 
Italy, the country where the proportion of workers involved is the 
pony the fluctuations were also considerable, running from 25 to 
r cent. 

nternational comparisons of the number of man-days lost through 
disputes per worker involved in each country yield some interesting 
information. Such a ratio may be used as an approximate measure 
of the average length of dispute. The data for each country show a 
certain regularity : for instance, for the United Kingdom the average 
duration from 1948 to 1952 varied between 4.2 and 4.6 days only ; 
it fell to 1.6 in 1953, when a million workers went on a one-day token 
strike. In Australia this rate varied from 4.8 to 5.2 days between 1948 
and 1950 and from 2.1 to 2.3 between 1951 and 1953. 

France and Italy were both characterised by particularly short 
average durations of disputes, generally one to two days, owing to the 
fact that many of the y nator were “ demonstrations ” and therefore 
broad in industrial coverage but very short. 

On the contrary, disputes in Canada have been of particularly long 
duration (24 days on the average in each of the years 1952-54). 

In the United States the average length of disputes exceeded two 
weeks : from 1949 to 1954 it varied between 10 and 17 days. In Sweden, 
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where the labour force is strongly organised, disputes involved a very 
small proportion of the working population, but were very long, since 
from {94 to 1953 the shortest average shown was 16.8 days in 1950, 
and the average was 35 days in 1951 and 37 in 1952. 


CAUSES OF DISPUTES 


It would be interesting to compare in the course of time, and from 
one country to another, the basic causes of disagreements between 
workers and employers which lead to open conflict, 1.e. work stoppages. 
Many countries, though far from all of those that —— ata on 
disputes, set up statistics of the number of disputes, of the number of 
workers involved, and of man-days lost according to causes of disputes. 
Unfortunately the classifications used differ widely, and have often been 
modified in the course of time ; even when they are similar the allocation 
of a dispute to one or another group of causes is often debatable : the 
claims presented on the occasion of a dispute are numerous and it is not 
always clear to what extent any one of these claims is the more im- 
portant. Therefore it is possible to note only some general features 
regarding causes of disputes throughout the world. 

In most countries the reasons most frequently invoked for calling 
a strike relate to wages : requests for wage increases, resistance to wage 
decreases, protests against the irregular payment of wages, etc. : 
continental Europe, for those countries where such data are available, 
disputes about wages represent 70 to 90 per cent. (and even more in 
Western Germany) of the total number of disputes. In the United 
Kingdom and the United States the proportion is around 50 per cent. 
In New Zealand only 20 to 30 per cent. of disputes, depending on the 
year, are considered as due to wage questions, while in Australia the 
proportion falls below 20 per cent. However, when in most countries 
the statistics show that relatively high proportions of all work stoppages 
concern wages, this means no more than that a high — took 
the form of wage strikes : disputes actually initiated for the improvement 
of other conditions of employment often list as their objective an in- 
crease in wages with a view to bringing additional pressure on employers 
and fostering the interest of the workers in the strike. 

The other causes of dispute are very numerous, and none of these 
causes represents alone a large proportion of the total number of disputes. 
After disputes about wages, the cause of disputes most commonly 
relates to questions of personnel : — against dismissals, the 
recruitment of certain persons (not belonging to a particular union, for 
instance), management policy as concerns personnel, etc., account 
generally for 10 to 20 per cent. of the total number of disputes. In 
Australia, 60 to 65 per cent. of the disputes are classified as due to 
“ physical working conditions and manpower policy”. Other causes 
aveked relate to trade unionism and union organisation (such as 
jurisdictional disputes in the United States), hours of work, and other 
working conditions. Sympathy disputes, or disputes waged to support 
strikes in other establishments or industries, should also be mentioned. 

It should also be recalled that some countries of Western Europe, 
such as France and Italy, have been given to political strikes. Such 
disputes, waged to oppose or protest against government policy or 
action, often carry within their list of objectives some request for the 
general improvement of conditions of employment. These disputes, as 
has been mentioned earlier in this article, may involve a large proportion 
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of all workers but are normally very short, lasting a day or even only 
a few hours. Finally, it is noteworthy that disputes concerning wages 
appear to be more severe than others, generally involve more workers 
and on an average last longer than disputes arising from other causes. 


THE INCIDENCE OF WorRK STOPPAGES 


In 1954 work stoppages in the United States, where strikes and 
lockouts are in general more important than in any other country, 
involved about 1.5 million workers and caused 22 million man-days 
of idleness. These numbers are impressive. However, in the same year, 
the total labour force in that country contributed at least 12,000 million 
man-days of work, so that the number of days lost through disputes in 
the United States in 1954 represented only 0.2 per cent. of all available 
working time. 

In fact, one is struck by the relatively small incidence of disputes 
as revealed by the number of man-days lost: it is only occasionally 
that the average shows more than one day lost per worker per yearf; 
in many countries the figures are of the order of magnitude of one or 
two hours of work lost per worker employed per year. 

Among the various sources of loss of man-days to the economy, 
strikes and lockouts appear in fact to be relatively minor. The intro- 
duction of a national holiday in place of an ordin working day 
inflicts in general a larger loss upon output than all the industrial disputes 
of a year taken together. Moreover, this loss has usually been negligible 
as compared to the loss due to other measurable causes. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, illness alone resulted in a loss of 15.6 days per 
worker in 1945, whereas in 1944, when more working days were lost 
from industrial conflicts than in any other year in recent decades, only 
0.2 days were lost per worker employed through stoppages of work. In the 
United States the number of man-days that could have been worked by 
persons unemployed in the single year 1954 was about twice as great 
as the loss caused by all stoppages of work in the whole period from 1946 
to 1954. Losses from industrial disputes have also nearly always been 
less important than time-losses from absenteeism. 

The aggregate effect of a dispute may eventually be a gain to the 
workers, as the cost of the dispute is often outweighed, within a given 
period, by the advantages won through the struggle, but the first effect 
is always a loss to them, since they lose their wages, spend their savings 
or contract debts, etc. 

Again, although the number of man-days lost by workers directly 
or indirectly affected by disputes may appear to be relatively small, the 
impact of certain disputes on some industries or on the economy as a 
whole may be considerable : a coal strike may affect other industries, 
such as pig-iron, engineering, automobile construction and railways ; 
a waterfront strike or a work stoppage in railroads may dry up for a 
time the source of raw materials and temporarily paralyse the country. 

Undoubtedly the most ye ome aspect of work stoppages is that 
they are the culmination of difficulties in labour-management relations : 
the dimensions of industrial conflicts should not be judged only from 
the relative importance of the direct economic loss as expressed in the 
number of workers involved or the number of days lost in stoppages of 
work but also by the important social and human problems involved. 
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Financial Results of the Application of 
Social Security Legislation in Algeria 


The social security scheme resulting from the decision (No. 49-045) of 
the Algerian Assembly to extend to Algeria the scope of the Ordinances of 
4 and 19 October 1945 for the organisation of social security in France was 
brought into force by an Order dated 10 June 1949. The scheme has been 
described in Industry and Labour.! The following article, which is based 
on the reports published by the Government-General of Algeria *, presents 
an analysis of the financial results in each of the four branches of social 
security (social insurance, industrial accidents, old-age insurance and 
family benefits) in the two main schemes, 1.e. those for agricultural and 
non-agricultural employees. 


Non-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


Social Insurance 
Scope. 

The general social insurance scheme covers sickness, long illness, 
invalidity, death and maternity. The scheme applies to wage earners 
in non-agricultural occupations, with the exception of employees covered 
by special schemes enjoying financial autonomy, such as public officials, 
students, miners, etc. 


Recetpis. 

The main resources of social insurance are contributions from 
employers and insured persons ; contributions are calculated on —— 
up to an assessable maximum of 456,000 francs a year. In June 1953 
the contribution rate on the assessable portion of wages was reduced 
from 5.5 per cent. to 5 per cent. under Decision No. 58-020 and subse- 

uent decisions, which also established an old-age insurance scheme in 

geria and fixed the rate of contributions to finance it at 0.5 per cent. 
of wages. A further contribution of not more than 1 per cent. of wages 
is levied to cover administrative expenditure. Receipts totalled 5,443 
million francs in 1953 and 4,088 million francs during the first nine 
months of 1954.8 


Expenditure. 


Sickness insurance. Sickness insurance expenditure covers medical, 
pharmaceutical and surgical expenses and the cost of hospital treatment, 


1 Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. III, No. 1, 1 Jan. 1950, pp. 23-27 and 
Vol. IX, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1953, pp. 213-217. 
2 Rapport sur le fonctionnement des régimes de sécurité sociale en Algérie, Dec. 1953 and 


Dec. 1954. 
* In this article all the figures have been rounded off to the nearest million francs. 
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laboratory ones. dental treatment and appliances, artificial limbs, 
spectacles and hydropathic treatment for the insured person and his 
family. In addition, if the insured person is unable to continue or resume 
work, he is entitled to daily compensation equal to half of his basic daily 
earnings but not exceeding one-sixtieth of the monthly earnings taken 
as a basis in the assessment of contributions. The period during which 
benefit is provided may not exceed six months beginning on the date 
on which a doctor was first consulted. In 1953 sickness insurance 
expenditure amounted to 2,534 million francs ; of this sum, 291 million 
francs was paid out in daily benefits and 2,243 million spent on benefits 
in kind. The corresponding figures for the first nine months of 1954 were 
2,162 million francs (211 million for daily benefits and 1,951 million for 
benefits in kind). 

Daily benefits are a relatively stable element in sickness insurance ; 
the quarterly averages for expenditure under this head during 1953 
and 1954 show that it remained fairly constant (73 million francs in 
1953 and 70 million in 1954). 

Expenditure on benefits in kind per worker has increased sharply. The 
increase has been fairly steady in expenditure on medical and surgical 
treatment and on dental care and appliances, but expenditure on phar- 
maceutical preparations and more particularly on hospital care has 
increased very rapidly. The increase is due to the fact that there are 
more beneficiaries and that they apply for benefit more often ; moreover, 
the increasing complexity of modern therapeutics is making treatment 
more costly. An analysis of expenditure on each type of benefit is given 


in table I. 


Insurance against long illness. This scheme covers tubercular and 
cancerous conditions ; since 1952 it has also covered diabetes and polio- 
myelitis and since 1 April 1954 cardiac disorders. The scheme covers, 
in respect of the insured person and members of his a “ all expen- 
diture necessary for the recovery of the patient in accordance with the 
sickness insurance regulations in force ” ; in addition, an insured person 
who has to interrupt his work receives a monthly allowance. Expenditure 
amounted to 411 million francs during the first nine months of 1954—a 
= considerably higher than the corresponding figure for the whole of 
1953 (327 million francs). The main item was hospital expenditure, 
which absorbed 0.306 per cent. out of the 0.423 per cent. of total assess- 
able wages allocated for all benefits in kind. Cash benefits account for a 
higher proportion of total expenditure in long-term than in ordinary 
sickness insurance (157 million francs out of a total of 411 million). 
The size of this amount is due mainly to tuberculosis. In 1953 the total 
expenditure of the long-term sickness insurance scheme was 327 million 
francs, 154 million of which was paid out in monthly allowances. An 
analysis of expenditure according to type of benefit, in absolute figures 
and as a percentage of wages, is given in table II. 


Invalidity insurance. Invalidity insurance is governed by Decision 
No. 49-045 of the Algerian Assembly, an Order dated 3 July 1950 and 
subsequent amending legislation. 

Invalidity insurance expenditure comprises the cost of the invalidity 
pensions paid to insured persons whose capacity for work is reduced by 
two-thirds or more. 

The —— payable is equal to 30 per cent. of the average annual 
assessable wage earned during the last three years before the first medical 
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diagnosis of aermnpg 4 if the insured person is capable of following any 
gainful occupation ; 40 per cent. if he is incapable of following such an 
ee and 50 per cent. if in addition he requires the assistance of 
another person for the ordinary actions of life. The falling-off in expen- 
diture during 1953 is due to the establishment of long-term sickness 
insurance and the transfer to that scheme of a large number of insured 

rsons who were previously receiving benefit under invalidity insurance. 

— in absolute figures and as a percentage of wages is given 
in table III. 


TABLE III. INVALIDITY INSURANCE EXPENDITURE 
IN ABSOLUTE FIGURES AND AS A PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 


(Thousands of francs) 


Year Amount Percentage of wages 


16,208 0.026 
63,374 0.086 
59,018 0.075 
60,341 0.100 


(first nine months) 


Maternity insurance. Maternity insurance expenditure covers flat- 
rate grants for medical and pharmaceutical expenses and 80 per cent. of 
the cost of treatment in a hospital or nursing home for a period not 
exceeding 14 days (under the terms of Decision No. 54-031, the maximum 

riod is now ten days). In addition, daily rest benefit is paid to the 
insured woman for a period not exceeding eight weeks provided that she 
abstains from work ‘deter that time. eteraity insurance expenditure 
increased sharply in 1951-52 but levelled off at about 50 million francs 
per quarter in 1953-54. Expenditure on the different t of benefit 
within the maternity insurance scheme is shown in table IV. 


PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 
(Thousands of francs) * 


TABLE IV. MATERNITY INSURANCE EXPENDITURE IN ABSOLUTE FIGURES AND AS A 


1951 1952 1953 1954 (first 9 months) 
15,112 confine- 17,024 confine- 18,399 confine- 12,448 confine- 
ments ments ments ments 


Percen- Percen- Percen- 
Amount | tage of Amount tage of Amount tage of Amount 
wages wages wages 


Percen- 
tage of 
wages 


Confinement 
expenses. . . . | 93,689 | 0.154; 108,018 | 0.145| 140,571 |0.181| 95.016 
Institutional care . 3,931 |0.005| 43,678 |0.057/| 38,609 


Daily allowances . 5,864 | 0.009 10,385 0.014; 18,225 |0.023; 16,357 
Doctors’ fees. . . — — 


99,553 | 0.163 | 122,334 | 0.164 | 202,474 | 0.261) 153,282 


0.158 
0.064 
0.027 
0.006 


0.255 


1 The figures have been converted into round sums and when added may not give the exact totals given in the table. 
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Life insurance. Life insurance expenditure covers the payment to 
the heirs of an insured person of a lump sum equal to 90 times his basic 
daily earnings in the event of his death. Life insurance is a relatively 
stable and foreseeable element in the social insurance scheme as a whole. 
Since 1952 life insurance expenditure seems to have settled at a fairly 
constant level ; it amounted to 61 million francs, or 0.082 per cent. of 
declared wages, in 1952, 67 million francs (0.087 per cent.) in 1953 and 
48 million francs (0.081 per cent.) in 1954. 

Life insurance expenditure in absolute figures and as a percentage of 
wages is shown in table V. 


TABLE V. LIFE INSURANCE EXPENDITURE IN ABSOLUTE FIGURES AND AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 


Expenditure — 
Year (thousands of tage 
of deaths francs) of wages 


946 46,626 0.076 
1,081 60,941 0.082 
1,123 67,425 0.087 

ee 48,768 0.081 


Health and welfare work. There is a health and welfare fund, used for 
the implementation of a general programme drawn up by the Governor- 
General ; it is financed by a deduction from social insurance contribu- 
tions and is administered by the central social insurance fund. Under the 
1952 programme credits totalling 850 million francs were earmarked for 
campaigns against tuberculosis and cancer and for the building of 
maternity hospitals. The 1953-54 programmes provided for the continu- 
ation of the anti-tuberculosis campaign and the granting of assistance 
to the victims of the Orléansville eater. 


Old-Age Insurance 


The old-age insurance scheme was introduced by Decision No. 53- 
020 of the Algerian Assembly, which came into force on 1 April 1953. 
—— thereunder are to be found in an Order dated 22 May 

53. 


Receipts. 

Prior to 1 April 1954 the old-age insurance scheme was financed by 
payments out of the assets of the Algerian social insurance fund. Since 
that date it has been financed by contributions of not more than 1.5 per 
cent. of wages, half of which is paid by the employer and half by the 
insured person. 


Expenditure. 

Old-age pensions are calculated on the basis of the average yearly 
wage earned during the last ten years and the number of insurance years 
or years of employment, which may not be less than ten. The pension is 
calculated at the rate of 1.33 per cent. of the wage for every year of 
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insurance or employment but may not exceed 40 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum annual wage taken as a basis for the assessment of contributions or 
less than two-thirds of the minimum inter-occupational guaranteed wage. 

Since 1 April 1953 the old-age insurance scheme has been responsible 
for the payment of allowances to aged employed persons. Old-age pen- 
sions were introduced for the first time on that date, and the first pay- 
ments were made during the fourth quarter of 1953. 

Expenditure on allowances to aged employed persons and on old-age 
pensions is shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. OLD-AGE INSURANCE EXPENDITURE IN ABSOLUTE FIGURES AND 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 


Total expenditure 


Thousands 
of francs Percentage 


311,436 316,543 
220,523 269,787 490,310 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances were introduced in Algeria in 1941. A consider- 
able body of legislation has been issued to regulate the scheme. 

The scheme covers all wage earners in non-agricultural occupations ; 
it was extended in 1952 to cover managers and directors of commercial 
undertakings and again in 1953 to include travellers, salesmen, commis- 
sion agents, domestic servants and sea fishermen. 

The average number of wage earners reported to the funds and the 
aggregate of wages taken as a basis for the assessment of contributions 
are shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII. AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND AGGREGATE WAGES 


Average number 
of wage earners (millions of francs) 


315,474 41,715 
373,884 57,224 
431,216 78,309 
384,640 71,477 


The employer in an undertaking covered by the regulations is _ 


to become a member of a fund approved for the payment of family 
allowances and the division of the ensuing costs among its members. 
Contributions are fixed every quarter by each institution on the basis of 
its own expenses and the general average equalisation rate, which is 
fixed every quarter by the Algerian Central Fund for the Co-ordination 
and Equalisation of Family Allowances, to which all the funds and 


Year Expenditure | Expenditure : 
0.408 
0.817 
Receipts. 
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ivate institutions must belong. The average general rate of equalisation 
is determined by the ratio between the total amount of allowances paid 
out and the total amount of wages declared during a particular quarter. 


Expenditure. 


Family allowances are payable in respect of every dependent child 
(i.e. a child in the direct or collateral line, a ward, a child oe or 
taken in or a natural child recognised by the father), including the first. 
The family allowance payable in respect of each dependent child is fixed 
as a percentage of wages ; under the terms of the Order of 13 February 
1951 this percentage was fixed at 15 up to a maximum of 16,000 francs 
per month. Family allowances beyond this figure are paid at a uniform 
rate of 2,400 francs per child per month regardless of the wage. A special 
education allowance has also been payable since 1950. The total amount 
—§ ed allowances paid has steadily increased since 1947 (see table 
VIII). 


TABLE VIII. AMOUNTS PAID IN FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
(Millions of francs) 


Total family Total family 
allowances paid allowances paid 


1,599 
2,956 
4,798 


8,638 
12,011 
10,908 


5,686 


1 This figure does not include 1,690 million francs paid out by the Solidarity Fund. 


Industrial Accidents 


Industrial accident compensation does not lie within the general 
social security scheme, but is regulated by the French Act of 9 April 
1898, the validity of which was extended to Algeria, together with other 
legislation in force at the time, by the Act dated 25 September 1919. 
The employer is still personally and directly responsible, but insurance 
against industrial accidents and occupational diseases has been made 
compulsory. Subsequently legislation was introduced to place Algerian 
workers on the same footing as French workers in matters connected 
with industrial accident compensation. An Act dated 2 September 1954 
raised the industrial accident compensation payable and fixed the wage 
to be taken as a basis in the calculation of the minimum pension at 
276,000 francs a year. According to the statistics of industrial acci- 
dents in Algeria, compiled from information supplied by the judicial 
authorities, there were 32,060 industrial accidents in 1952 and 73,539 
in 1953 (65,000 of them in non-agricultural occupations). This increase 
is due to improvements in statistical methods rather than an actual 
increase in the number of accidents. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHEME 


Social Insurance and Allowances for Aged Employed Persons 


The social insurance scheme for agriculture was established by virtue 
of Decision No. 49-064 of the Algerian Assembly. The scheme covers 
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surgical treatment, invalidity, death and maternity, and provides for 
the payment of allowances to aged employed persons. It provides 
for medical treatment to be given in dispensaries to members of the 
scheme and their families as part of the health and welfare programme. 
The structure of the scheme is based on the regional agricultural medical 
and social insurance funds, which are governed by the Act of 4 July 
1900. The number of employers registered increased from 14,046 in 
1953 to 14,835 by 30 September 1954 (an increase of 5.5 per cent.) and 
the number of insured workers from 133,704 in 1953 to 170,840 in 1954 
(an increase of 27 per cent). 


Receipts. 


The agricultural profession is responsible for the establishment and 
administration of the funds. The scheme is partially financed by taxa- 
tion. On farms expenses are covered by additional taxes (whether the 
farm employs agricultural workers or not) and contributions from 
workers and employers, while in agricultural undertakings the em- 
ployers pay 2 per cent. of the wages of every employee up to an 
assessable maximum of 408,000 francs per year. The receipts from the 
different sources since 1 July 1950 (to the nearest thousand francs) are 
shown in table IX. 


TABLE IX. FINANCING OF SOCIAL INSURANCE SCHEME FOR AGRICULTURE 
(Thousands of francs) 


Contributions from 
Double agricultural 


Taxation contributions 


489,508 92,937 2,763 
382,072 99,730 27,474 
364,072 95,607 46,083 
351,570 106,030 58,356 
261,885 128,159 * 67,275 


1 Up to 30 Sep. 
2 The total amount actually received up to 1 July 1954 plus the payments of newly insured persons 
between 1 Jan. 1954 and 30 June 1954. 


Expenditure. 


The expenditure of the agricultural scheme comprises the following 
main items : 

(1) benefits (including benefits paid for health and welfare purposes 
and cost of medical inspection) ; 

(2) the treatment of insured persons ; 

(3) the social fund ; 

(4) administrative expenses. 

The expenditure on each of the different kinds of benefit is shown 
in table X. 


Year 
undertakings 
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TABLE X. SOCIAL INSURANCE EXPENDITURE (AGRICULTURAL WORKERS) 
(Thousands of francs) 


Type of benefit 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Maternity : 
Statutory benefits and 
health and welfare work . 


Surgical mses : 
Statutory benefits, health 


and welfare work and the 


Death : 
Statutory benefits and 
health and welfare work . 335 
Invalidity : 
Statutory benefits and 
health and welfare work . -~ 793 


Allowances to aged employed 
rsons : 
tatutory benefits and 
health and welfare work . — _ 


1,897 10,609 | 13,072 


15,051 | 20,453 


7,182 8,670 


4,782 | 10,732 


2,838 | 25,692 


Family Allowances 


The Mutual Fund for Social Action in Agriculture, established in 
May 1946, includes a “ family allowances ” section for the reimbursement 
of family allowances paid out voluntarily by the credit funds of the 
agricultural mutual aid co-operatives and by certain agricultural 
establishments. The conditions of payment and the rates of benefit 
are determined by the legislation in force concerning agricultural 
occupations. 

ere are 190 employer members, divided into two sections: the 
general section (credit, insurance, co-operation) and the “ agricultural 
establishments ” section. At present the contribution rates are 10 per 
cent. of declared wages for members of the general section and 14 per 
cent. for members of the “ agricultural establishments ” section. a 
allowances paid out totalled 76 million francs in 1953 and about 7 
million in 1954. 


Industrial Accidents 


The Act of 9 April 1898 was extended to farms in general in 1922. 
prem ag gw A legislation was enacted (including the Acts of 17 August 
1950, 25 July 1952 and 2 September 1954) to increase the compensation 
payable and establish and maintain equality of treatment between 
agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 

According to the statistics established on the basis of notifications 
of industrial accidents, there were 6,643 industrial accidents (involving 
42 deaths) between 1 January and 30 September 1954. 


4,526 
* 
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Publications of the I.L.0. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference 


Thirty-ninth Session, 1956. Report VI (1): Forced Labour. Geneva, 1955. 

33 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 

The question of forced labour and its abolition has been under con- 
sideration by the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation 
for several years, and a joint Ad Hoc Committee was set up by the two 
organisations in 1951 to conduct an impartial inquiry into the existence 
of systems of forced labour. The Committee stated in its report in May 
1953 | that its inquiry had revealed the existence in some countries of facts 
relating to systems of forced labour of so grave a nature that they seriously 
threatened fundamental human rights and jeopardised the freedom and 
status of workers, in contravention of the obligations and provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

In November 1954 the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, after a study of the draft five-yearly report on the working of the 
Forced Labour Convention, 1930, the report of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
the record of the debate in the Economic and Social Council on the Ad Hoc 
Committee’s report and the observations and comments on this report from 
governments or made in the course of discussion in the International Organi- 
sations Committee of the Governing Body, decided to place the question 
of forced labour on the agenda of the 39th Session of the Conference, to be 
dealt with under the double-discussion procedure. 

The present report, after outlining recent international action in the 
subject, contains a series of questions addressed to governments concerning 
the form (Convention or Recommendation) and content that they consider 
desirable in an international instrument on forced labour. 


— Report VII (1): Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. Geneva, 1955. 

82 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

Problems affecting workers in commerce and offices have not been 
specifically dealt with by the Conference during recent years. The question 
was included in the agenda of the session of the International Labour Con- 
ference that was due to be held in 1940 but was not held owing to the 
outbreak of the war. The information then collected? has been brought 
up to date in the present report with the help of data used in the Office’s 
report to the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, that Committee’s discussions and conclusions on the subject and 
the information collected and analysed by the Office in compiling the report 
on legislation and practice submitted to the 127th Session of the Governing 
Body, as well as such additional information as could be obtained before the 
end of 1954. It has, of course, been impossible to include all the information 


1 Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour (United Nations, Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, 16th Session, Supplement No. 13; International Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 36). Geneva, 1953. A note on the report 
appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 202. 

® See 1.L.0.: Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices, Report A, International Labour 
Conference, 26th Session, Geneva, 1940 (Geneva, 1939). 
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available, but an attempt has been made to describe, by way of example, 
the approach of certain of the countries concerned to various aspects of 
the weekly rest in commerce and offices. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 33: Safety in Coal Mines, Vol. Il: Legislation. Geneva, 

1955. v+647 pp. $3.50; 21s. 

This second volume of Safety in Coal Mines presents, in analytical form, 
the most important safety provisions of the mining laws and regulations 
of a number of countries. It thus complements the first volume, which 
provided statistical material showing the incidence and chief causes of 
underground accidents in coal mines, together with a description of admin- 
istration and inspection services and of general safety activities in nine 
coal-producing countries and at the international level. 


Other Documents. 


Ninth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 
Submitted in pursuance of article V, paragraph 2 (a), of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation, 
signed on 30 May 1946. Geneva, 1955. 108 pp. $1; 6s. 

This report gives an account of the work performed by the International 
Labour Organisation between March 1954 and March 1955. 

The first chapter, which reviews the work accomplished in those fields 
where its activities in the social sphere are more closely connected with 
economic development, deals successively with higher productivity, man- 
power problems, co-operation and handicrafts and labour statistics. In the 
sections devoted to each of these topics the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation are viewed under their main aspects—studies and 
research, the preparation of international standards, technical assistance, and 
co-operation with other international organisations—and are discussed, 
where appropriate, not only against a universal background but in relation 
to each of the main regions of the world. 

The second chapter contains information on the action taken “| the 
I.L.O. during the — year to develop social security and to improve living 
and working conditions, both in a — way and in respect of special 
occupations and certain categories of workers. As in the previous chapter, 
this action is described from the point of view of studies and research, the 
eye ag of international standards, technical assistance, and co-operation 
with other organisations. 

The main activities of the I.L.O. relating to human rights, which supple- 
ment the extensive work of the United Nations in this field, are described 
in the third chapter. Various aspects of workers’ protection are considered 
in turn : freedom of association, which is inseparable from industrial rela- 
tions ; action against forced labour and slavery ; discrimination in employ- 
ment ; the work regarding the status of women done by the I.L.O. during the 
past year in co-operation with the United Nations ; and the part played by 
the I.L.O. in the drafting of the international covenants on human rights. 

The last chapter contains information on various matters to which the 
Economic and ial Council attaches importance and which touch upon 
different aspects of I.L.O. activities. Whereas the previous chapters 
described the work of the Organisation by reviewing it under different 
technical heads, here details are given on matters of general interest, 
including the prevailing situation with regard to the application of inter- 
national labour Conventions and Recommendations, general problems of 
I.L.O. technical assistance, re eliminated or deferred in respect of 
the 1956 programme of the I. 0. and the main features of I.L.O. co-opera- 
tion with other organisations. 

The first part of this chapter points to the importance of the I.L.O.’s 
machinery of supervision, which consists of the Committee of Experts on the 
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Application of Conventions and Recommendations and ofa tripartite commit- 
tee set up by every session of the Conference. This machinery was brought 
into being in 1927, principally to ascertain whether conformity exists between 
national and international labour standards and to help governments to 
overcome any difficulties discovered in this connection. This unique pro- 
cedure, which has now been in operation for over a quarter of a century, 
has enabled the competent bodies of the I.L.O. to examine a rapidly expand- 
ing volume of documentation in the performance of their analytical and 
supervisory tasks. 

The progress of ratifications of international labour Conventions is 
illustrated by two charts. The acceleration that has taken place in the 
rate of ratification confirms the fact that the I.L.O.’s legislative work, 
far from having lost importance, has during the past few years developed 
more vigorously than ever before. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel , 1946-1953. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. 273 pp. > 
This study of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has been prepared by the staff of the Bank. It consists of three parts. 
Part I is devoted to a discussion of the purposes, organisation and financial 
structure of the Bank. Part II sets forth the major operational policies of 


the Bank and describes the general character of its operations. Part III 
is a country-by-country summary of its activities. In addition, the study 
includes 12 appendices containing, among other information, the Bank’s 
articles of agreement and its financial statement as of 31 December 1953. 


The book admirably serves its purpose of giving readers an insight into 
the valuable contribution that the Bank has made and is making to the 
promotion of economic development throughout the world. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Cost Savings through Standardisation, Simplification, Specialisation in 

Materials Handling Equipment. Paris, 1954. 125 pp. 

A report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the United States Foreign Operations Administration. 
It is one of a series, others of which have dealt with cost savings through 
standardisation, simplification and specialisation of electrically operated 
household appliances and with the same problem in the building industry. 
The undertakings making materials handling equipment are experiencing 
continuing expansion, but only limited progress has been made in industry- 
wide agreement on standards, since many materials handling installations 
are engineered to fit the needs of individual users. However, the federal 
Government of the United States adopted in 1951 standards to govern the 
purchase of materials handling equipment for military use. This report 
shows the considerable economic advantages of standardisation of manu- 
facture and simplification in use on the basis of 27 case studies contributed 
by 11 manufacturers and users of equipment of this kind. The study relates 
more especially to industrial trucks, including various types of hand-trucks 
and power-driven fork-lift trucks and to several kinds of conveyors. A 
part on miscellaneous equipment gives examples of the advantages of 
simplification in manufacture and use of a light-weight portable elevator, 
hoist trolley frames, multi-purpose pallet boxes, and of standardisation of 
pallets and of unit loading. A useful glossary is appended. 

No consideration is given to the problems that arise in the introduction 
of such devices where the workers are suspicious of or opposed to them. 


= 
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Nor is there any discussion of the safety aspects beyond a mere reference 
to the fact that safety standards have been formulated in certain cases to 
minimise specified hazards. 


The Electricity Supply Industry in Europe. Paris, 1955. 120 pp. $1.50; 10s. 

This report notes the rapid increase in the output of electricity in Europe 
since 1945—the average increase has been 9 per cent. a year. Installed 
capacity has, in general, increased with production. Much progress remains 
to be made, however, particularly in gradually eliminating obsolescent 
thermal plants. Electrical production is expected to increase by at least 
6 per cent. annually in 1955 and 1956 and 4.7 per cent. annually in 1957 
and 1958. This lower rate of increase is accounted for by the completion of 
reconstruction programmes which require large amounts of power. New 
investment will tend on the whole to emphasise thermal power. 

The report is inclined to favour a rise in electricity prices in some coun- 
tries in order to take into account rising costs in the industry and in order to 
earn enough to encourage foreign investment. 

The report also includes a separate survey of the electricity supply 
industry in each O.E.E.C. country. 


— Maritime Transport. A ey oF the Maritime Transport Committee. 
Paris, 1954. 71 pp. $1.25; 8s. 6d. 


— — Training in the Field of Work Study. Paris, 1955. 44 pp. 

50 cents ; 3s. 

A report on a survey into practices of training work study specialists in 
ten member countries made in 1952 by an O.E.E.C. working group. Conclu- 
ding that the facilities available are both limited and expensive, the working 
group made a series of recommendations regarding a training plan of work 
study specialists. Annexes include, besides the questionnaire used, lists of 
organisations specialising in instruction in the analysis and measurement of 
work and a list of training centres. 


= a and Lead Smelting and Refining in the U.S.A. Paris, 1955. 98 pp. 
; 6s. 


Other Publications* 
General. 


Ba.pus, Herbert. Bibliografia critica da etnologia brasileira. Sao Paulo, 
Editora Sao Nicolau. Inditstria Grafica, 1954. 859 pp. 


A critical bibliography of Brazilian ethnological material published under 
the auspices of the Committee for the Fourth Centenary of the City of Sado 
Paulo, as a tribute to the 31st International Congress of Americanists, which 
met therein 1954. It includes 1,785 critical bibliographical abstracts concern- 
ing books and articles published in various scientific periodicals up to 1952. 
This voluminous work, though incomplete in some respects owing to the 
abundance of existing material on the subject, nevertheless constitutes the 
most complete and recent critical bibliography covering the field of Bra- 
zilian ethnology as a whole. 


Emerson, Rupert. Representative Government in Southeast Asia. With 
supplementary chapters by Willard H. EtsBreeE and Virginia THompson. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1955. vii+197 pp. $3.50. 


Kartun, Derek. Africa, Africa! A Continent Rises to its Feet. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., 1954. 99 pp. 3s. 6d. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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MANDER, Linden A. Some Dependent Puente of the South Pacific. Issued 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1954. xix+535 pp. 


PERROUX, ee is. L’Europe sans rivages. Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1954. vii+668 pp. 1,800 francs. 


RawcuirFreE, D.H. The Struggle for Kenya. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1954. 189 pp. 13s. 6d. 


SPENCER, Robert F. (editor). Method and Perspective in Anthropology. 
Papers in honor of Wilson D. Wallis. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. xii+323 pp. $4.50. 


Strausz-Hupt£, Robert, and Possony, Stefan T. International Relations in 
the Age of the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. Second 
edition. New York, Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954. xiv+826 pp. $6.50; 52s. 

This is a textbook on the theory and practice of international relations. 
It is divided into nine main parts dealing respectively with the theory of 
international relations, the elements of power (geography, population, 
politics, raw materials and industrial and technological strength), the art 
of the possible (the issues of foreign policy, diplomacy and diplomats, 
domestic politics and foreign policy), techniques of foreign policy, techniques 
of revolution and cold war, international economics, the age of conflict, the 
quest for peace, and the good society in the making (the unity of the West 
and the rest and the world). 

In describing the functional organisation of peace, reference is made to 
the I.L.O., which, the authors state, has “ contributed more solid achieve- 
ments to the promotion of ‘social justice’ than any other international 
organisation ”’. 

The authors conclude that the West, if it can become really united, has 
a rich tradition of political sagacity, based on a decent regard for the aspi- 
rations of mankind, and that it has the natural and technological resources 
to implement the political solutions within its reach. While these solutions 
may not lead straightaway to Utopia, they will at least give a necessa 
breathing space for adjustment to technological and economic changes whic 
require the transformation of obsolescent political structures into “a uni- 
versal good society ”. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AKADEMIE FUR GEMEINWIRTSCHAFT HAMBURG. Wege zum sozialen Frieden. 
Stuttgart and Diisseldorf, Ring Verlag, 1954. 316 pp. 


ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN TRADE & INDustTRY. Financial Trends in the 
Cement Industry. Bombay, 1954. iii+45 pp.+tables. 2 rupees 8 annas. 


Auc air, Marcelle. La vie de P yo Jaurés ou la France d’avant 1914. Paris, 
Editions du Seuil, 1954. 673 pp. 


BECKHART, Benjamin Haggott (edited by). Banking Systems. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1954. xvili+934 pp. $13.50. 

Presents a most valuable survey of the banking systems in 16 countries— 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, Western Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The banking system of each country is 
explained by a recognised authority. Most of the articles examine the 
economic background of the banking system, credit instruments in use, 
credit institutions, the central bank, and money and capital markets. 
While these subjects may seem technical, they have attracted much interest 
in recent years because economists have tended to give more emphasis to 
banking policy in relation to full employment policy. 
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Buatotia, S. N. Structure of Modern Industrial Unit. Foreword by Hon. 
Sri Jagjiwan Ram and an introduction by Sri Gorakhnath Sivwa. Cal- 
cutta, Satyanarayan Prasad Vishnudeo Prasad, 1954. xii+148 pp. 


4 rupees. 


BritisH Propuctivity CounciL. Industrial Engineering. Report of a visit 
to the U.S.A. in 1953 of a British specialist team on industrial engineer- 
ing. London, 1954. xii+115 pp. 


Brown, A. J. The Great Inflation, 1939-1951. London, New York, Toronto, 

Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+321 pp. 30s. 

This study, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, deals with what is described as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, inflations in the history of the world economy. The first chapter, 
wholly theoretical, attempts to bring out the extent to which the economist 
seeking to give a theoretical explanation of inflation must choose, on the 
basis of observation, between rival possibilities. This is followed, in the 
second chapter, by a chronological account intended to give the reader his 
bearings for the more particular discussions that follow. 

The author points out that at the beginning of the war the process of 
income expansion taking place in the recovery and boom phases of the trade 
cycle had n studied with some success, and the apparatus developed for 
this purpose was the one that it seemed most natural to apply to the process 
of inflation. The results of doing so are discussed in the third chapter. 
While this approach, with some modifications, had its uses, the fact emerged 
that it was eet essentially to deal with a situation in which real income 
could expand, and could not be transferred to conditions of full employment 
with success unless prices in general were flexible. This was, of course, very 
far from being the case in most economies of the world in the period under 
discussion, and the consequences of this fact, and of the ways in which 

rices actually moved in the main economies, are discussed in Chapters 4, 
Sand 6. In Chapter 7 the purposes, problems and lessons of official price 
control are briefly treated. 

The following four chapters deal with some rather special aspects of the 
inflation : first the relatively rare and highly spectacular phenomenon of 
hyper-inflation, which has loss of confidence in money as its essential feature ; 
then the inter-relation between inflation and interest rates ; then the direct 
effects upon output and expenditure of the high levels of liquidity that 
characterised most economies during the greater part of the period ; and 
finally a group of somewhat varied international aspects of inflation—the 
processes by which it spread, its relation with the foreign exchanges, and its 
relation with the post-war international disequilibrium. 

The last chapter in the book attempts by way of summary and conclusion 
to identify and to assess the main processes of inflation in the world economy 
asa whale, and to state the outstanding problems of policy which seem to 
emerge from the inflations of the 12-year period. 


Dewuurst, J. Frederic, and associates. America’s Needs and Resources. 
A New Survey. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
xxix+1,148 pp. $10. 

This work, which represents an immense collaborative effort, is a com- 
plete revision of an earlier study with the same title. As its title implies, 
it is a comprehensive survey of consumption requirements and available 
production facilities in the United States. It is also an attempt to make 
a cautious forecast of what these needs and resources will imply for the 
economy of the United States in 1960. 

The book is divided into separate parts dealing with basic trends, capital 
requirements, government and foreign transactions, and resources and 
capacities. Each chapter is written by a recognised authority in the field. 
A 70-page statistical appendix provides most of the basic data. Of parti- 
cular interest to labour should be an analysis of the structure and possi- 
bilities of the labour force in the United States by Thomas C. Finchandler. 
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The conclusions of this report are set out in a summary chapter by 
Mr. Dewhurst. He estimates that by 1960 total expenditure on consum 

tion goods will have increased to about 242,000 million dollars. This would 
be only 4 per cent. less than the amount of consumption expenditure that 
“would have permitted the small minority of substandard families and 
individuals to achieve a ‘ health and decency ’ standard of living without 
any modification in the living standards of the vast majority whose incomes 
are more than adequate to maintain such standards ”. To satisfy this level 
of consumption, however, a substantial increase in productive facilities 


will be required. 

In terms of total output the survey estimates that production in 1950 
fell short by about 17 per cent. of the level that would have ensured a 
“health and decency ” standard of living in the sense in which this term 
is used. It estimates that this figure will be reduced to 7 per cent. in 1960. 
These projections are certainly not in accord with the view that available 
resources in a highly developed economy will not be fully used. Rather 
they point to the probability of some pressure of demand on available 
resources. The author, however, expects with great confidence that United 
States industry will make substantial technological advances. “ The ability 
of American industry to add to its own economy while meeting the urgent 
necessities of a great world war... and at the same time to provide the basis 
for a boom in consumer goods of unprecedented duration and magnitude had 
to be seen to be believed. It leaves no question that, whatever our industrial 
and commercial capacity may have been at one time, it can be expanded 
with great rapidity to meet any demands that are likely to be made on it. 
Our vast productive plant is a flexible man-made resource which, barring 
atomic devastation, will prove equal to any imaginable need.” 


Dietz, David. Atomic Science, Bombs and Power. New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1954. xv+316 pp. 


GLANSDORFF, Maxime. Théorie générale de la valeur et ses applications en 
esthétique et en économie. Collection de sociologie générale et de philo- 
sophie sociale, Institut de sociologie Solvay. Brussels, Editions du 
Parthénon, 1954. 324 pp. 

This philosophical essay adopts a broad approach to value, which 
embraces beauty, goodness and utility. It is argued that economists have 
encountered insuperable difficulties in their efforts to develop a satisfactory 
theory of value because their specialised approach is too narrow to encom- 
pass a phenomenon that is so broad and complex. 

Without recourse to a and by borrowing only the necessary 
materials from biology, psychology, aesthetics and economics, a general 
theory of value common to each of these four fields is developed. 

There are three chapters. In the first, the general theory is expounded. 
In the second, the aesthetic aspect of value is examined more closely. In 
the third, the basis of the value of ends and of means is discussed and the 
static and dynamic aspects of economic value are described, taking into 
account the thought of some contemporary economists. Value in its moral 
aspect is to be the subject of a supplementary book. 


GLoveER, J. D. The Attack on Big Business. Boston, Harvard University, 
1954. xvi+375 pp. $4. 


HarRIsON, Norman. Once a Miner. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. vi+191 pp. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic AssociaTION. Monopoly and Competition and 
Their Regulation. Papers and Proceedings of a Conference held by the 
International Economic Association. Edited by Edward H. CHAMBERLIN. 
London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1954. xvi+549 pp. 36s. 

A collection of papers read at the Round Table Meeting of the Inter- 
national Economic Association held at Talloires, France, in September 
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1951, and a summary of the discussion to which they gave rise. The papers 
are grouped under eight headings : (1) Monopoly and competition in various 
countries, (2) Forces making for or against monopoly, (3) Theoretical prob- 
lems of competition, (4) Monopoly, competition and welfare, (5) How to 
make competition work, (6) Techniques of control, (7) Monopoly and other 
economic problems (problems of economic stability, of rigidities in the 
economic system, and the question of whether monopoly impedes or stimu- 
lates economic progress), (8) Nationalisation as an alternative to private 
monopoly. 

Among the many points of interest in the book, mention may be made 
of Mr. C. D. Edwards’ insistence on the need for more facts and for clarifi- 
cation of the standards in order to judge the relative importance of different 
kinds of facts ; of the new framework provided by Professor Bain for an 
analysis of the effects of the entry of new firms into a particular field of 
activity ; of the paper by Mrs. Robinson, in which she argues that a com- 
petitive situation will tend to lead to excess capacity, and this in turn to 
collusion between firms ; of Professor Chamberlin’s discussion of the measure- 
ment of degrees of monopoly and competition, and his insistence that “ the 
various indices which can be constructed are limited in their meaning and 
will always require further interpretation, particularly in relating them to 
each other ” ; of Professor Svennilson’s comment that “ the emphasis, both 
in research and policy, should be shifted towards the effects of monopoly 
on efficiency ” (since its effects on income distribution can be corrected 
through taxation) ; and of Professor Rothschild’s paper arguing that com- 

tition as an ideal owes its vogue to its social necessity in a certain epoch 
transition to a market economy) and to the professional vested interest 
which economists have in it, and pointing out that many countries have 
never accepted it as an ideal. 

The book is extremely valuable for the light it throws on the present 
state and limitations of economic thinking on the important problems 
discussed, and on the long road that has still to be travelled if a point is 
ever to be reached at which controversies in this field can be settled by 


appeal to the facts and to generally accepted criteria of social welfare. 


Issawi, Charles. Egypt at Mid-Century. An Economic Survey. Revised 
edition of Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis. Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiv+289 pp. 21s. 


IvERSEN, Carl. Assisted by Poul WinpinGc and Poul Norregaard Ras- 
MUSSEN. A Report on Monetary Policy in Iraq. Bagdad, National Bank 
of Iraq, 1954. 331 pp. 


JEANNENEY, Jean-Marcel. L’économie alpine. Rapport généval au Congrés 
= =a. Grenoble, Association des producteurs des Alpes frangaises, 
. 65 pp. 


JEFFERYS, James B. Retail Trading in Britain, 1850-1950. Cambridge, 

University Press, 1954. xvii+497 pp. 50s. 

In this study of trends in retailing in Britain, with special reference 
to the development of co-operative, multiple shop and department store 
methods of retailing, the author divides the century 1850-1950 into three 
periods. He finds that, at the outset of the first period, indeed right up to 
the First World War, the distributive framework was basically a pre-indus- 
trial framework that had been modified and adjusted to meet the changing 
needs of a growing industrial economy. But the main structure had not 
been reorganised. Modifications and adj ustments to the structure continued 
to be e throughout this period, but the changes brought about by these 
gradual methods were too limited in their nature and too slow in their 
effect to match the growing tempo and problems of industrialisation. 

In the second, inter-war period, there occurred a continuation and ful- 
filment in somewhat different economic circumstances of the new trends 
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that had emerged in the half-century before 1914. These included the 
increasing concern of manufacturers in many trades, particularly the large- 
scale manufacturers, with the distribution of their products ; the continued 
growth in the relative importance of large-scale retailing organisations and 
the spread of these techniques to practically all trades and all areas ; the 
transfer of distributive functions from the retailer to the wholesaler or 
manufacturer ; the stress on display and open pricing and the emphasis on 
main-street siting of shops. One important feature of the inter-war period 
less clearly linked with pre-1914 practices was the growth in the volume and 
variety of services provided by the manufacturers and wholesalers to the 
retailers, and by three to the consumers. Also an element of rigidity, 
a slowing down in the rate of development of new methods and new tech- 
niques of distribution, would appear to have been present in the closing 
years of the inter-war period—an element that contrasted sharply with 
the fluidity of ideas, methods and structure in the decades before 1914. 
The author gives some suggestions as to probable trends in different types 
of costs of distribution. 

The distributive trades in the Second World War and post-war years 
were characterised by stability in methods and structure; by the main- 
tenance of the status quo rather than by the emergence of new forces and 
new methods. As a result of controls and shortages, fewer goods were 
distributed by fewer people, but the existing distributive framework 
remained practically intact. Two developments which may have long-term 
effects, however, were the decrease in manpower employed in the distri- 
butive trades and the emphasis placed by the Government on reducing 
distribution costs and the practice of relying on costings to determine 
margins. This led to the abandonment in many trades of traditional mark- 
ups and margins. 

These trends in the distributive trades over the past century are analysed 
and evaluated, and their future course is discussed. Separate attention is 
given to the different forms of retailing and to each of the main trades and 
types of products retailed. In addition to some factual appendices, a full 
bibliography is egret together with a general index and an index of 
companies and firms mentioned. 


Kaut, S. N. Kashmir Economics. Srinagar, The Normal Press, 1954, 
ii+163 pp. 3 rupees 4 annas, 


KHATKHATE, D. R. Problems of Monetary Policy in a Developing Economy. 
Foreword by C.N. Vaxit. Bombay, Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1954. 


217 pp. 10 rupees. 
LECAILLON, Jacques. Les incidences économiques et financiéres du Code du 


Travail. Contribution a l'étude du mécanisme de la répartition des 
revenus dans les territoires d’outre-mer. Dakar, Institut des Hautes 


Etudes, 1954. 41 pp. 


Léprz Rosapo, Diego ; RomERO KoLBEK, Gustavo, and others. Problemas 
econdmicos actuales de México. Mexico, Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 
Instituto de Investigaciones Econémicas, 1954. 464 pp. 


MANGINI CoRDANO, Rosa. Participacién de los asalariados en la venta 
nacional de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Universidad, 1954. 76 pp. 

This thesis presented at the University of Chile is concerned with the 
division of the national income of Chile, with special reference to the share 
of the national income received by wage earners. In the first part the author 
explains the concept of national income and the principles that determine 
its distribution. The second part deals in considerable detail with the 
legislation affecting wages in Chile. 

MENDERSHAUSEN, Horst. Two Postwar Recoveries of the German Economy. 


Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 1955. 130 pp. 12 
florins, $3.25. 
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MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Rassegna 

A Lavoro. No. 1, January-February 1955. Rome, 1955. viii+220 pp. 

lire. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in Italy has just issued the 
first number of a new periodical, which is to appear every two months under 
the title Rassegna del Lavoro. This will be additional to the Statistiche del 
Lavoro, which the Ministry first published in 1949, and which contains the 
employment, hours of work, wage and unemployment statistics prepared 
by the Inspectorate of Labour and Employment, as well as the figures for 
individual and collective labour disputes returned by the Ministry’s pro- 
vincial offices. The new review is in six parts, the first of which is reserved 
for leading articles on topics of current interest (the opening number, for 
example, has an introductory note by the Minister of Labour, followed by 
articles on the Vigorelli Plan, the work of the Ministry in 1954, relations 
between the Sickness Insurance Institute and the medical profession, the 
Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians and the First 
European Regional Conference of the I.L.O.). The other five parts are 
respectively devoted to legal texts, national and international agreements, 
ministerial circulars, replies in Parliament and a bibliography. 

The review is published under the responsibility of the Minister of Labour, 
assisted by the chief of the Department of Industrial Relations and an edi- 
torial board consisting of the heads of the various services within the 
Ministry. 

MINISTRY OF CONSTRUCTION, RIVER BuREAU, Japan. Multiple Purpose 
Projects in Japan. Tokyo, 1954. 274 pp. 


Mission “ ETUDE DU MARCHE ET PUBLICITE”. Rapport de la mission. 
Enquéte en vue de l’accroissement de la productivité. Mission préparée sous 
les auspices du Comité national de la productivité et de l’Association 
francaise pour l’accroissement de la productivité. Paris, Edition Vente 
et Publicité, 1954. 72 pp. 


MUELLER, Kate Hevner. Educating Women for a Changing World, Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. ix+302 pp. $4.75. 


NoILHAN, Henri. Nouveaux aspects de l'économie moderne. L’étonnante 
vevanche de l’outil sur la machine. Paris, Editions S.A.P.R.A., 1954. 
181 pp. 480 francs. 


Petrovi¢, Vojislav. Razvitak | sistema F.N.R.]. Posmatran kroz 
pravne propise. 1: Period od potetka narodnooslobodilactke borbe do 
ustava F.N.R.J. Ekonomiski Institut F.N.R.]J., 1954. 

67 pp. 

This first volume of a study of the development of the economic system 
in Yugoslavia presents a systematic survey of Yugoslav economic legislation 
over the period ending with the adoption of the law concerning the adminis- 
tration A ublic undertakings by the workers, and especially the five years 
between 1941 and 1946. 

The subject matter is dealt with under four main headings, corresponding 
to the four main branches of economic activity—production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption. 


Prrovu, Gaétan. Traité d’économie politique. Les cadres de la vie économique. 
L’agriculture, le commerce. Second Edition, revised and brought up to 
date by F. HoviLiier and P. Benaerts. Paris, Editions ‘du Recueil 
Sirey, 1954. xi+388 pp. 


Racine, Raymond. Vers une Europe nouvelle par le Plan Schuman. Neu- 
chatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1954. 242 pp. 
This study presents both a factual examination of the aims and structure 
of the European Coal and Steel Community and an objective attempt to draw 
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attention to its social, political and economic implications in the light of 

t problems and future aspirations. 

In the first part of the book the author examines the early reactions to 
Mr. Schuman’s proposal, as well as the deliberations from the first conference 
on 20 June 1950 to the meeting of the six Foreign Ministers in July 1952, 
after ratification by the countries involved, and also discusses many of 
the fears and prejudices which threatened to engulf the Plan. Part II is 
devoted to a more technical examination of the Treaty, including a statis- 
tical analysis of various aspects of the coal and steel industries and an exa- 
mination of the machinery of the Plan (High Authority, Common Assembly, 
Council of Ministers and Court). The social and economic provisions covering 
matters such as transport, production, salaries, etc., are also subjected to a 
close scrutiny which helps to delineate some of the more fundamental 
problems that appeared once the initial reactions had settled down. The 
final part of the book includes a short historical review of the relationship 
between the State and economic power, and an assessment of the Schuman 


Plan as a model for the future. 


a. José Ch. Defensa azucarera. México, La Impresora Azteca, 1954. 
Pp- 


RovuBirEr, Paul. Le droit de la propriété indusirielle. Vol. II. Paris, Editions 
du Recueil Sirey, 1954. xv+853 pp. 

In the first volume the author, who is Dean of the Lyons Faculty of 
Law, advanced a general theory for the law concerning proprietary rights 
in industry. Now, in the second volume, he makes a special and exhaustive 
study of the different branches of law in this particular field, devoting his 
main attention, on the one hand, to new inventions (patents, drawings and 
models) and, on the other, to distinguishing marks and titles (trade marks, 
business names, signs and trade names). 


Roy, Francis. Le mineur sarrois. Prefaces by Pierre CouturRE and Denis 
Montaut. Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1954. 212 pp. 


Rucker, Allen W. Steigende Produktivitat. Steigende Leistung. Steigender 
Lohn. ——a und Technik des Rucker-Plans. Foreword by Herbert 
Gross. Diisseldorf, Droste-Verlag, 1954. 112 pp. 


SEMAINES SOCIALES DE FRANCE. Crise du pouvoir et crise du civisme. Compte 
rendu in extenso, 41™¢ session, Rennes, 1954. Lyons, Chronique sociale 
de France ; Paris, Librairie Gabalda, 1954. 390 pp. 1,000 cs. 


STAFFORD, J. W. We See Ourselves. A realistic picture of permanent way 
staff employed upon British Railways, together with a brief glance at 
some abroad. Foreword by Frank G. Mox.tey. London, Frank Moxley, 

St. John’s Wood, and “ Railway Review ”, 1954. 23 pp. 6d. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES INDUSTRIES D’EQUIPEMENT. Matériel de manu- 
tention pour travaux publics, chantiers et ports aux Etats-Unis. Rapport 
de la Mission de productivité du Syndicat national des industries d’équi- 
pement M.T.P.S. (manutention, levage, travaux publics, sidérurgie, 
mines, fonderie) aux Etats-Unis, avril-mai 1953. Paris, Editions Sedom, 
1954. 306 pp. 


UNION DOUANIERE NEERLANDO-BELGO-LUXEMBOURGEOISE, COMMISSION DES 
QUESTIONS SOCIALES DU CONSEIL DE L’UNION ECONOMIQUE. Ra 
sur la politique des salaires dans les trois pays du Benelux. (Title of 
Netherlands edition: Ra t inzake de loonpolitiek in de drie Benelux- 
landen). Brussels, 1954. pp. 


A summary analysis and comparison of wage policies and of movements 
of prices and wages in the three Benelux countries. 
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Union SUISSE DES ARTS ET METIERS. Les arts et métiers dans la vie écono- 
mique de la Suisse, 1879-1954. Ouvrage rédigé 4 la demande de l'Union 
par Alfred GUTERSOHN, avec la collaboration de Jacob WEIBEL. Adap- 
tation frangaise de Robert JaccarpD. Lausanne, Imprimeries Réunies, 
1954. 272 pp.+tables. 


UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Regularization of Business Investment. A Conference of the Universities- 
National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. A Report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. xxvi+513 pp. 


A collection of articles setting out methods by which investment may 
be made more stable in a wide range of industries. Because investment 
forms an important part of national income, it is clear that, in so far as it 
can be regularised, economic fluctuations will be less severe and unemploy- 
ment will be reduced. 

Most of the emphasis in this book is placed on the policies that business- 
men, rather than the government, may follow to regularise investment. 
Varying degrees of optimism are expressed on whether businessmen will be 
able to stabilise their investment plans. In some cases there may be a 
conflict between investment for private advantage and investment for the 
public interest. In periods when inflation threatens, it may be difficult for 
a firm to forego the prospect of making profits from additional investment, 
even though from the point of view of the economy as a whole investment 
may be too high. 

In periods of widespread ee gg on the other hand, it may be 
difficult to persuade an individual firm, perhaps threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, that its limited resources should be used to promote business invest- 
ment. Several of the authors of these articles emphasise, however, that 
investment should be carefully planned according to some pre-established 
criteria. Such planning may avoid waves of unjustifiable ee and 
ogee y that are undesirable from the point of view both of the individual 

and the economy as a whole. 

The first article of the book contains an admirable survey of fluctuations 
in business investment since 1919 by Millard Hastay. Among industries 
considered in some of the other chapters of the book are building materials, 
industrial machinery and equipment, petroleum, railroads and electrical 
utilities. Several of the articles are followed by comments by other author- 
ities in the same field. 


VEREIN FUR SOZIALPOLITIK. Deutschland und die Weltwirtschaft. Verhand- 
lungen auf der Tagung des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Gesellschaft fiir 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften in Bad Neuheim, 1954. Berlin, 
Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1954. 270 pp. 


Verry, Maurice. Les laminoirs ardennais. Déclin d'une aristocratie profes- 
sionnelle. Preface by Georges FRIEDMANN. Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1955. 151 pp. 800 francs. 


Witiiams, John Burr. International Trade under Flexible Exchange Rates. 
Amste: , North-Holland Publishing Co., 1954. xiv+332 pp. 


Statistics. 


HEIKINHEIMO, Lauri. Metsdtydvoiman tuthimusmenetelmad. Maaseudun 
tydvoiman tutkimuksia I. Method of Surveying Forest Labour. Finnish 
Rural Labour Force Studies, I. Summary. Helsinki, Suomalaisen 
Kirjallisuuden Seuran Kirjapainon Oy, 1954. 182 pp. 

This summary of Finnish studies gives a detailed account of rural labour 
force surveys made in 1949-50. An attempt was made to obtain a reliable 
picture of the total labour input of the male rural labour force and its various 
subgroups. Special emphasis was laid on the forest labour input, its seasonal 
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fluctuations and its dependence on the labour input of other occupations and 
their seasonal fluctuations. The study also attempted to cast light on the 
amount and seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in the various subgroups 
and to establish the total forest labour force in terms of numbers of persons 
employed in 1950, their social, occupational and age structure, and their 
conditions of living. 

After discussing in Part I the experience gained in earlier forest labour 
force studies, the author gives in Part II an account of two pilot surveys 
made in order to determine whether the necessary information for the larger 
study was to be obtained through interviews or through special records kept 
by the workers themselves, The latter method was rejected, since inter- 
views proved to be more accurate. Part III discusses the collection and 
scope of the data, sampling methods and procedures for analysis, and 


appraises the accuracy of the study. 
The book is a valuable addition to forest labour studies made in the past. 


It proves that, in surveying simultaneously labour input, periods of unem- 
loyment and the structure of the forest labour force, the method of direct 


interview is sufficiently accurate and relatively cheap. 
The book contains an English summary and an extensive bibliography. 


Ministry oF LaBour, India. Rural Manpower and Occupational Structure. 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. Delhi, 1954. vii+530 pp. 10 rupees, 16s. 


MISSION AUX U.S.A. Rapport de la Mission aux U.S.A. Statistiques de trans- 
ports sous les auspices de la Mutual Security Agency (du 27 juillet au 21 aott 
1953). Paris, Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de produc- 


tivité, 1954. 22 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Arcimon, Carlos R. Relaciones del outa y colaboracién en la empresa. 
Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft Ltda., 1954. 258 pp. 


AUERBACH, Irving. Are Unions Necessary ? San Francisco, Irving and 
Myrtle Auerbach, 1954. 229 pp. $3.75. 


Aumont, Michéle. Les dialogues de la vie ouvriére. Paris, Editions Spes, 
1954. 176 pp. 360 francs. 


CONGRES DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES DE LAVAL. Rapport du 9me Congrés. 
Le réglement des conflits de droit. Quebec, Les Presses universitaires de 


Laval, 1954. 137 pp. 


DankKERT, Clyde E. An Introduction to Labor. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. xvi+605 pp. 


Davis, Pearce, and Matcnuett, Gerald Modern Labor Economics. 
An Analysis of Labor-Management Relations. New York, The Ronald 


Press Company, 1954. xvii+659 pp. 


GOULDNER, Alvin W. Wildcat Strike. Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 
1954. 179 pp. $3. 


INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Doctoral Dissertations in Labor and Industrial Relations, 1933-1953. 
Compiled by Ned Rosen and Ralph E. McCoy. Champaign, Illinois, 


1955. iv+86 pp. $1. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. The British 


Trade Union Movement. By Herbert Tracey. Brussels, 1954. 105 pp. 
5s.; 70 cents; 35 Belgian francs; or the equivalent in other currencies. 
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KAUFMAN, Jacob J. Collective Bargaining in the Railroad Industry. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia pwning & London, Toronto, 
re Karachi, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
x+235 pp. 


McNauGutTon, Wayne L. and Lazar, Joseph. Industrial Relations and the 
Government. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954. ix+531 pp. $6. 


ROETHLISBERGER, F. J. With the assistance and collaboration of George 
F, F. LomBarp and Harriet O. RONKEN. Training for Human Relations. 
An interim report of a program for advanced training and research in 
a . 1951-1954. Boston, Harvard University, 1954. xvii+ 
197 pp. 


Rosen, Hjialmar and Hudson. The Union Member Speaks. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. vii+274 pp. 


SPINDLER, Gert P. Partnerschajt statt Klassenkampf. Zwei Jahre Mitunter- 
nehmertum in der Praxis. Cologne, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1954. 92 pp. 


Stimson, Grace Heilman. Rise of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles. Publi- 
cations of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1955. xvi+ 
529 pp. $6. 


Tart, Philip. The Structure and Government of Labor Unions. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1954. xix+312 pp. $6. 


Tripp, Reed, and others. Labor-Management Relations in the Paducah Area 
of Western Kentucky. Lexington, Kentucky, Bureau of Business Research 
of the University, 1954. iv+103 pp. 


WINDMULLER, John P. American Labor and the International Labor Move- 
ment, 1940 to 1953. Ithaca, New York, Institute of International Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1954. xvi+243 pp. $3. 


Labour Law. 


Derscu, Hermann, Fittinc, Karl, MOLLER, Gerhard, ScHELP, Giinter. 
Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 3. September 1953. Berlin—Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Verlag Franz Wahlen G.m.b.H., 1955. xvi+1245 pp. 43 DM. 

The text of the Act dated 3 September 1953, which re-established a 
system of independent specialised courts to deal with labour disputes in the 
ederal Republic of Germany, is here reproduced with a wealth of annotation 
and abundant and recent references to legal theory and case law. The 
value of the work is enhanced by a comprehensive 65-page index. 


Distet, Josef, and SELGE, Bodo (commentary). Bundesbeamtengesetz. 
Das Neue Recht, No. 7. Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1954. 
xx+752 pp. 


Suari, M. Analysis of Tribunals’ Awards (1947-1954). Foreword by A. H. 
QuRAIsHI. Karachi, Pakistan Labour Publications, 1955. 224 pp. 
15 rupees ; 40s ; $5.50. 


Witte, Edwin E. The Development of Labor Legislation and Its Effect upon 
the Welfare of the American Workman. Champaign, Illinois, University 
+! Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1954. 24 pp. 

cents. 
Describes the trends of labour legislation in the United States, especially 
during the last 20 years. Formerly, the author states, labour legislation 
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could be referred to as legislation “ for the peateton of working people 
from substandard ... conditions of employment”. Since the Taft- 
Hartley Act, people think of it as “ regulating and restricting labour unions 
and their activities ”. 

Professor Witte pays particular attention to the labour legislation 
enacted between 1907 and 1917. He describes how state departments of 
labour were established and developed. He finds that since 1938 labour 
relations legislation has completely overshadowed protective labour legis- 
lation, and the activities of the national Government those of the states. 
Moreover, improvement of working conditions attributable to the progress 
of unionism and other factors has outstripped the legal requirements and 
made much of the protective labour legislation meaningless. 

In the author's view improvement of the present labour laws is urgently 
needed, and this cannot be won through collective bargaining alone. The 
three worst features of the Taft-Hartley Act are, in his opinion : disregard 
of the supremacy of national law, the provisions against secondary boycotts, 
the system of mandatory injunctions. 

The study concludes : “ Unless labour has freedom to combine and to 
use its economic power if necessary, it cannot make headway in the eco- 
nomic sphere .... Organised labour ... should revive its interest in protec- 
tive legislation. What Government does or does not do needs to be watched 


closely by labour.” 


Migration. 


AUERBACH, Frank L. Immigration Laws of the United States. Indianapolis, 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1955. vii+372 pp. 
An integrated analysis of the main provisions of the immigration laws 
of the United States, the regulations issued thereunder, administrative 
ractice relating to immigration and important decisions concerning the 
interpretation of the immigration provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952. This analysis is preceded by a brief historical review of 
the immigration policy of the United States, a description of the organisation 
and functions of the government agencies responsible for the administration 
of the immigration laws, an explanation of the jurisdiction and procedure 
of the Board of Immigration Appeals and definitions of a number of terms 
used in the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Tart, Donald R. and Rossins, Richard. International Migrations. The 
Immigrant in the Modern World. New York, Ronald Press Company, 
1955. viii+670 pp. $7. 


Social Security. 


Bonn, Floyd A., BABER, Ray E., and others. Our Needy — A California 
Study of a National Problem. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1954. 


xxx-+401 pp. 


FRIEDMANN, Eugene A. and Havicuurst, Robert J. The Meaning of 
Work and Retirement. With William H. Harvan, Janet Bower and 
others. Chicago, University Press, 1954. vii+197 pp. $3.75. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Sécurité sociale. 
Régime de prévoyance. Réalisations sociales. Manuel a l’usage des 
employeurs de la métallurgie. Vol. II. Paris, 1954. xxvii+736 pp. 


VentTuRI, Augusto. I fondamenti scientifici della sicurezza sociale, Milan, 

Dott. A. Giuffré, 1954. xvi+821 pp. 3,000 lire. 

It is difficult to convey adequately the immensity of this achievement. 
Mr. Venturi has explored and assimilated the social security literatures of 
the International Labour Office, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and their relevant economic literatures as well ; some 
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600 sources are cited. The reader misses a general introduction and a general 
conclusion to the whole study. Nevertheless, the plan of the work shows 
a clear and logical progression. The first few chapters present briefly the 
history of charity, poor relief, mutual aid and private insurance. The next 
150 pages characterise the typical social insurance of the pre-war epoch, 
with its comparatively well-defined and mutually consistent features. The 
reader is now prepared to enter upon the study of social security, an idea 
still in process of development, but which, it is generally accepted, implies 
comprehensiveness of contingencies covered, universality of scope, solidarit 
of classes and generations, and unity of administration. Each of these impli- 
cations is examined in theory, with examples from national practice. There 
follow full-length descriptions of the social security systems in New Zealand, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. The volume terminates with three 
substantial chapters on the juridical nature of social insurance, public assist- 
ance, and social security ; the economics of social security ; and the moral 
aspects of social security. 
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Hungry People and Empty Lands 


By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


“A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 


acute pressures.”—Economic Journal. Foreword by William Vocr. 
18s. net. 


The Transfer of Power in India 


By E. W. R. LUMBY 


An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 
impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


My Public Life 
By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 
This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 


statesman of India with an unequalled record of administrative 
achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 


power. 18s. net. 


Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 

By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 
“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 


do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 
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The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published twice a year, 
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articles of research value. Besides the Journal, the Society publishes 
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Premier economic, commercial and political journal 
of Pakistan. Published fortnightly 
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European Peace Treaties 
after World War II 


Negotiations and Texts of Treaties with 
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@ The problems of negotiations for 
in an atmosphere of increasing inter- 
national tension. 

@ An investigation of some of the factors 
which changed wartime allies into peace- 
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